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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE negotiations at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, cannot 

be said to drag, because during the week three points of 
importance have been settled. The Russians have conceded 
to Japan a protectorate over Korea, veiling it, however, in an 
acknowledgment that Japan has preponderant interests there, 
and that the kingdom is outside the sphere of Russian 
influence. 








well as legal, sovereignty of China. 
Liao-tung Peninsula, including Port Arthur and Dalny, have 
been surrendered to Japan. A stiff fight is going on over the 
main line of railway through Manchuria, possession of which 


is complicated by certain rights of property ; but as the line | 
secures to its owner predominance in Manchuria, it will, of | 
course, if peace is to be made, be transferred to Tokio. | 


Although, however, these stipulations are important, nothing 


has yet been accomplished, for the two crucial points, the | 
cession of Saghalien and the payment of an indemnity | 


by Russia, have been postponed; and both parties declare 
that on these points they can make neither surrender 
nor compromise. Either or both may, of course, be talking 
for effect, but it is more probable that both are telling the 
truth, and that the negotiations will, after many wasted days, 
come to nothing. In that event Marshal Oyama will at once 
commence the final battle or series of battles against General 
Linevitch, who sends reports full of confidence, but who, by 
the best accounts, is in danger of a Sedan. 


The most bewildering point in the perplexing history of 
the negotiations is the object with which the Russians are 
protracting them. If, that is, they have resolved not to 
accept what the Japanese say they must accept, why do they 
not break off discussion at once? Nothing appears to out- 
siders to be gained by all the “ talkee-talkee,” which, neverthe- 
less, disturbs all Europe, and especially all financiers. Extra- 
ordinary suggestions are offered to account for this apparent 
waste of time—one being that both Linevitch and Oyama are 
collecting shells—but we believe that the Russian Court has 
two objects. Being, as we have argued elsewhere, very ill- 
informed, its chiefs still think that Japan is approaching 
exhaustion, and will, if they are stiff enough, in the end 
abandon her conditions; and they overrate the value of the 
general opinion of the world. They hope, in fact, to create 
the belief that Japan is ambitious, and therefore ought to be 
restrained in good time. That is the motive with which 
M. Witte, though he has promised secrecy, is allowing the 
negotiations to leak out, to the gratification of editors who, 
he thinks, make opinion, and is openly courting American 
popularity by pretending to be a democrat. St. Petersburg is 
in error. The Japanese cannot restore Saghalien without 


Secondly, it has been agreed that both nations shall | 
evacuate Manchuria, which is thus restored to the actual, as | 
Thirdly, the leases of the | 





stultifying themselves, and the general opinion is, and will 
remain, that the Japanese terms are moderate. 


The Standard of Wednesday published a most interesting 
account of a secret meeting held in Moscow and a neighbour- 
ing village by two hundred peasant delegates from all parts 
of Russia. The correspondent was himself present, and 
marked the “jumpy” condition of the delegates’ nerves when- 
ever they fancied policemen or dragoons were near. They 
even debated in the dark to avoid attention. The great 
majority were actual peasants, but their views scarcely 
differed from those of the “ intellectuals,” except upon three 
points. They wished to retain the Czar, though with 
more limited powers; they expressed extreme hostility to 
the priests; and they wanted the lands of the State domain, 
of the Church, and of the landlords to be taken away, in 
the first two cases without compensation, and in the last 
with compensation “limited” by ability to pay. They were 
also in favour of the substitution of a defensive Militia, 
cantoned in the districts from which the men were drawn, for 
the Regular Army. Twenty years ago a great Russian leader 
of Liberals told the present writer that this was the aspiration 
of every peasant, and that it was by no means certain that 
the soldiery would object. The peasant delegates, it may be 
noted, resolved on a free Parliament elected by universal 
suffrage without distinction of sex. Of the means for 
securing these vast changes nothing appears to have been 
said, or, at least, nothing is reported. 


Some bankers in Berlin have agreed to lend £500,000 to the 
Sultan of Morocco, and the contract, which has been signed 
this week, is secured upon the State property in certain lands, 
The German Government denies that it has influenced the 
bankers, but as they are the firms which it usually employs, 
'the denial is disbelieved, and the French are exceedingly 
/angry. They say they had a promise that no concession 





| would be obtained by anybody in Morocco until the Confer- 
' ence had regulated the international relations of the Shereefian 
State, and look upon the loan as almost an act of treachery. 
They are perhaps a little hypersensitive, more especially as 
they were officially informed that such a loan would be 
provided; but it is curious to note how every movement of 
the German Emperor begins to create angry suspicion among 
his neighbours. They expect designs against them even when 
there are none. That is, of course, a tribute to German great- 
ness, but it is by no means a temper favourable to the success 
of German diplomacy. The angler may be ever so expert, 
but when the fish perceive him he gets few trout. 


The Referendum which the Swedes demanded that the 
Norwegians should authorise before separating themselves 
from Sweden was taken on Sunday, and the result revealed 
unexpected unanimity. Although 84°87 per cent. of the electors 
voted, there were only 184 dissentients against 368,200 votes 
in favour of secession. This is unprecedented in history, and 
would suggest manipulation of the ballot papers but that any 
trickster would have allowed the opposition something more 
of a fair show. The result is to be considered by the Swedish 
Riksdag at the end of the present month, and it is believed 
that the Bernadottes will probably agree to one of their 
number being selected for the vacant throne. They should 
be quick with their assent, for already a Republican party is 
lifting its head, and the national poet, Bjérnson, has 
proclaimed himself on that side. The Referendum, with 
its astonishing result, is of itself proof that a wave of 
enthusiasm is sweeping over the land, and carrying away 
even that minority which exists everywhere, and which from 
some innate perversity or hatred of popular tyranny must 
vote against the cause that is acclaimed, 
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The suffering in parts of Spain must be very great. Anda- 
lusia has been visited with a protracted drought, and it is 
officially reported that two hundred thousand persons are 
without means of subsistence. There is no Poor-law, there is 
chronic feud between the landlords and the peasantry, and 
the citizens have not the means to provide for the country- 
folk. The relief voted by the Cortes is wholly inadequate, 
and the starving villagers are threatening every one whom 
they believe to have anything to spare. The rich are 
flying to other provinces, and the officials are bombarding the 
Government with appeals for aid, which will doubtless be 
granted, but not before order has for a time disappeared in 
Andalusia. The calamity may have grave political conse- 
quences, for the agricultural population of Southern Spain is 
already convinced that its misfortunes spring from a bad 
tenure, and that the landlord system ought to be superseded 
by peasant proprietorship. The matter is complicated by the 
feeling of the North that it is always being stripped for 
the benefit of the South, and will, we fear, tax to the utmost 
what is left of statesmanship in Spain, where, as we have 
often pointed out, the permanent danger is not so much of 
revolution as of disintegration. 


Our French guests departed on Monday delighted with 
their reception, which, in fact, was exceedingly well organised. 
Every usual honour was paid to the visitors, and one which, 
we believe, is without a precedent. The officers of the 
French Fleet were invited by Parliament to luncheon in 
Westminster Hall, the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker 
being their hosts, an invitation which would have been impos- 
sible if the whole nation had not approved the entente. The 
visitors were accordingly received on Saturday by a splendid 
company, headed by the Premier himself, and lunched in 
the hall at two tables, the Lord Chancellor sitting at the 
head of one, and the Speaker at the head of the other. 


The speeches after the banquet were all, of course, in one 
tone, the appreciation of France being the more marked from 
the total absence of provocation to any other Power. Mr. 
Balfour's was the most important and the best. His allusion 
to the arrival of the Conqueror as that of a Frenchman 
was perhaps a little strained, for the great Norman was 
still a Norseman; but his description of the influence the two 
countries have exercised on one another, even through their 
centuries of conflict, was a fine burst of eloquent kindliness, 
while his defence of armaments as guarantees of peace rose 
altogether out of the conventional. The peroration, with its 
hope of a general peace secured by “the warm and perpetual 
friendship of two great neighbours,” raised the occasion to 
the rank of a great historic event. It was a wise choice, too, 
which selected Mr. John Morley, with his well-known appre- 
ciation of France, as spokesman for “the other party,” and 
so made the welcome of the nation as hearty as that of the 
Government. He also was eloquent, but we hardly know 
why, when extolling the friendship of the two nations, he put 
aside the notion of alliance. 


The Channel Fleet started for its cruise in the Baltic 
on Tuesday, and anchored off Ymuiden on Wednesday 
morning, the usual ceremonious interchange of visits between 
the British and Dutch Admirals taking place during the day. 
On Thursday Queen Wilhelmina entertained Admiral Wilson 
and the officers of the British Fleet at Het Loo. The Channel 
Fleet is due at Esbjerg on the 20th, and will thence proceed 
to the German and Swedish ports in the Baltic, visiting 
Copenhagen on its return route in the second week of 
September, when Queen Alexandra will probably be staying 
in the Danish capital. As the announcement of the Baltic 
cruise gave rise to a number of sensational rumours as to 
the intentions of Germany, it is satisfactory to note that the 
attitude of the German Government is not only “correct,” 
but cordial. An official communiqué in the North German 
Gazette states that “owing to the almost general wish among 
the German public to view this interesting spectacle,” the 
Minister of Public Works has decided to run special excur- 
sion trains at reduced fares. This announcement may be 
taken as a set-off to the disquieting construction placed by 
correspondents on the fact that no meeting has been arranged 
between the Kaiser and King Edward. Rumour is always 
busy, and generally misleading, when the movements of 





Royalties are concerned. The motive of King Edward's 
visit to Marienbad is not political, and neither Marienbad 
nor Ischl—where he met the Emperor Francis Joseph—is in 
Germany, and therefore a visit to or from the Kaiser was not 
de rigueur. 


In reply to a request from the editor of Die Nation, a 
leading weekly periodical published in Berlin, Mr. Bryce hag 
contributed a statement of his views with regard to public 
opinion in England about Germany. Mr. Bryce begins by 
fully endorsing the editor’s surmise that no serious English 
politician has ever thought of “contesting the indubitable 
right of a Sovereign State, like that of Germany, to the 
creation of any military or naval armaments which it con. 
siders necessary.” Such a pretension, having for its aim to 
prescribe limits to the extension of the German fleet of war, 
could never call in question the good relations between 
England and Germany, and “has altogether no place in the 
head of any normal Englishman.” Mr. Bryce adds his con. 
viction that the idea of using force as a means for meeting 
commercial competition is completely foreign not only to 
British Liberalism, but to the great majority of thoughtful 
Conservatives in England. These views, which Mr. Bryce 
mentions have been endorsed by Lord Spencer and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, are both judicious in expression and 
accurate in substance; but when he goes on to deplore “ the 
campaign of mutual incitement which is being carried on by 
some English and some German organs of the Press,” he 
entirely overlooks the fact that this campaign was started, not 
by the newspapers, but by German historians, professors, and 
“intellectuals,” and that if journalists use inflammatory 
language, they have been educated into that dangerous habit 
by the deliberate and long-standing hostility of German 
publicists. 


The war in German South-West Africa is evidently a 
source of serious perplexity to the statesmen in Berlin, 
Much is due to the conduct of General von Trotha, the 
Commander-in-Chief, whose methods of blood and iron 
scarcely commend themselves to his official superiors. Some 
of his proclamations of last year have now been published, 
and in one dated October 2nd, 1904, he announced that every 
Herero found within the German frontier with or without a 
rifle would be shot, and that as for the women and children, 
he would either drive them back to their own people or have 
them fired on. Prince Biilow demanded the repeal of this 
proclamation, and reports which are filtering home as to 
the methods of warfare employed seem to have really 
disgusted the German public with the Commander-in-Chief. 
He has also criticised the Imperial Chancellor in public with 
much indiscretion, and it is rumoured that he will be recalled 
and a civil Governor appointed in his stead. The war has 
now been going on for twenty months, and there is no sign 
of peace, while its cost is upwards of £25,000 a day. The 
most extraordinary feature in the situation is the apparent 
unwillingness of the Chancellor to investigate the matter or 
allow a debate on the subject in the Reichstag, an unwilling- 
ness which is said to be due to the fear that the Pan-Germans 
would seize the occasion to level wild charges against England. 


On Tuesday two hundred members of the British Associa- 
tion landed at Cape Town, and the South African meeting was 
inaugurated the same evening by the delivery in the City Hall 
by the President, Professor G. H. Darwin, of the first half of 
his Presidential address. The second half will be delivered at 
Johannesburg on August 30th, an arrangement which is a 
wise recognition of the fact that South Africa possesses two 
centres of gravity,—an historical and traditional one at the 
Cape, and an economic one in the Transvaal. The Presidential 
address dealt mainly with the question of natural selection, 
and with recent attempts which have been made to formulate 
evolutionary doctrine. The Association will proceed to 
Durban, and then to Johannesburg and Kimberley, finishing 
up with a meeting at Bulawayo and an expedition to the 
Victoria Falls. As the Times observes, the tour will give 
members of the Association an “unforgettable lesson in 
Imperial geography.” All such attempts to draw together 
the Motherland and the Colonies by the bonds of a common 
culture have our warmest sympathy, and the British 
Association deserves well of the country for its far-sighted 
experiment. 
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Amongst other papers the eloquent address of Sir Richard 
Jebb on “ University Education and National Life 2 deserves 
special notice. Sir Richard Jebb, who described himself 
as being, thanks to the opportunities offered by the visit 
of the British Association, “a sort of Rhodes Scholar from 
the other end,” endorsed Newman’s definition of the true 
note of University education,—viz., a process of training in 
which the intellect was disciplined for its own sake, and not 
Brotstudium. The best University teaching should always 
nourish and sustain ideals, and culture in its true sense could 
not be regarded as something superfine, or as an intellectual 
luxury for the leisured classes alone. It was, he went on, 
precisely in a country presenting new problems and novel 
difficulties, where social and political questions assumed com- 
plex forms for which experience furnished no exact parallels, 
that the largest and best gifts which the higher education could 
confer were most urgently demanded. But intellectual 
culture could no longer be purely literary; it must include, as 
Henry Sidgwick contended, as its most essential element a 
scientific habit of mind. To effect a harmony between the 
claims of literature and science was one of the urgent 
problems of the higher education of the age, and Sir Richard 
Jebb’s remarks were all in favour of promoting combination, 
based on community of aims, rather than antagonism. We 
may also note the suggestion in the address of Mr. Haddon, 
President of the Anthropological Section, that every ruin in 
British South Africa should be scheduled under an Ancient 
Monuments Protection Act, and a Curator appointed who 
should be responsible for the excavation and preservation of 
such monuments. Mr. Haddon’s address was also notable for 
the very interesting observation that while gold was the 
characteristic metal of South Africa, and had profoundly 
influenced its history, it had not been employed by any of 
the native races on their own initiative. 


A correspondent in Tuesday’s Times gives an interesting 
account of the steps already taken in the Transvaal to 
encourage rifle-shooting as a national pursuit. Under the 
Volunteer Corps Ordinance of 1902 provision is made for 
the voluntary raising of Cadet corps, and the supplying at the 
expense of the State to all boys over the age of twelve of 
kit, carbines, rifles, and ammunition. Within a few weeks 
300 cadets were enrolled, and now the strength is 33 officers 
and 1,245 of other ranks. Four battalions are in existence, 
and Boer boys have joined the corps in large numbers. The 
boys, as members of the Transvaal Rifle Association, go 
annually to the Transvaal Bisley, and there is a keen com- 
petition for the prizes for marksmanship. In Natal the 
training of boys to shoot is compulsory in all schools; 
in New Zealand there is the keenest interest in Cadet 
corps; and we are glad to see that the same spirit is 
shown in the Transvaal. The correspondent points out that 
because the State has done its duty in supplying the means, 
thousands of boys of both races, only three years after 
a great war, are prepared to join such corps, and that the 
Volunteers have in consequence a certain recruiting-ground 
for “young men who are already acquainted with discipline 
and drill, and possess the indispensable qualification of good 
marksmanship.” 


The dispute in the Lancashire cotton-spinning industry 
was discussed this week at a Conference at Manchester 
between the employers and representatives of the operatives. 
The difficulty arose over a demand by the card-room hands 
at Oldham for a rise of wages because of the recent great 
prosperity of the spinning trade, a demand in which the 
spinners joined, and which shortly became universal in the 
industry. The employers refused the request on the ground 
that any rise would have to run for a year, and that they 
might have to face another shortage of cotton before the 
time was up. Various compromises have been suggested, and 
it is sincerely to be hoped that the provisional solution 
arrived at by the Manchester Conference will lead to a 
permanent settlement, for,as a correspondent points out in 
‘uesday’s Times, it is a test case for the whole system of 
higher industrial organisation. The cotton-spinning industry 
has been so organised as to provide a simple means of solution 
for all questions that may arise between masters and men. 
The Brooklands Agreement of 1893 forbade the encourage- 
ment of any agitation till the secretary of the local Trade 








Union and the secretary of the local Employers’ Association 
had considered the matter, and, if necessary, referred it to 
further Joint Committees. Since then there has been no 
dispute of any importance, and it now remains to be seen 
whether this admirable organisation for industrial peace is to 
continue its success. 


The Royal Academy have at last officially broken silence on 
the question of the Chantrey Trust in a Memorandum on the 
Report of the House of Lords’ Committee published as a Par- 
liamentary paper on Monday. While unable to accept all the 
conclusions of the Committee’s Report, the Royal Academy 
express their readiness to meet the suggestions it contains, 
They deprecate the proposed appointment of a Committee 
of three as being (1) in contravention of the will; (2) un- 
likely to be more impartial than the whole Council of ten; 
and (3) unable by its numbers to render equal justice to 
the rival claims of painting and sculpture. They accord- 
ingly propose to appoint two or more Sub-Committees of 
not more than three members of the Royal Academy—this 
does not necessarily include Associates, as the Committee 
recommended—each to consist of sculptors and painters 
alone, to report on and recommend works suitable for pur- 
chase, the power of purchase remaining, as at present, with 
the Council. The recommendation of the Committee relative 
to the commissioning of works of sculpture from an original 
model already approved is endorsed, subject to the proviso 
that the Royal Academy should retain the right to refuse the 
finished work ; but they do not hold it necessary to effect any 
modification in the clause of the will forbidding the purchase 
of works otherwise eligible, but not entirely executed within 
the shores of Great Britain. The Royal Academy, it will 
thus be seen, while far from adopting the attitude of the reus 
confitens, are evidently disposed in some directions to relax 
that “unduly narrow construction placed on certain terms of 
the will by successive Councils,’ animadverted on in the 
Report of the House of Lords’ Committee. 


The British Ministers and Consuls abroad, in reply to a 
series of questions sent out by the Scottish Anti-Tobacco 
Society, have furnished full and interesting information 
as to the extent to which the use of tobacco by the young is 
regulated or prohibited by the State in the various countries to 
which they are aceredited. It appears that although there is 
no legal restriction on indulgence in tobacco in any of the 
principal European countries, its use by cadets and school- 
boys is more or less strictly regulated, notably in Germany 
and Russia. On the other hand, nine Colonial Legislatures 
within the British Empire have passed laws against juvenile 
smoking, the age limit varying from thirteen in Tasmania to 
eighteen in Ontario and New Brunswick. In the United States 
the majority of State Legislatures have adopted the same 
attitude, the age limit in ten States being as high as twenty- 
one, while the evil results of smoking are taught in the common 
schools of thirty-five States. But the most rigorous anti- 
tobacco legislation is found in Japan, where all minors are 
forbidden to smoke, the police being under orders to con- 
fiscate their smoking instruments and tobacco, while parents, 
guardians, and tobacco dealers are fined for encouraging the 
practice. 


The Army Council has issued a number of new rules 
dealing with the sale of Army stores. It is now expressly 
laid down that whenever, on the conclusion of a campaign or 
the reduction or removal of a garrison, a General finds surplus 
stores on his hands, he must report to, and secure the consent 
of, the Army Council before proceeding to dispose of them. 
The new regulations further ordain that “the sale and 
repurchase of the same goods, or purchase of similar goods 
shortly after the sale, should only be resorted to in the most 
exceptional circumstances and with the express sanction of 
the General or other officer commanding-in-chief, who 
will in all such cases forward an immediate report to the 
War Office.” Here, at any rate, is a case where the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission, instead of leading to nothing, 
has accelerated reform even before its inquiries have been 
commenced. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
Consoles (2} per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RUSSIAN ILLUSIONS. 


NGLISHMEN habitually make one mistake in their 
judgment on foreign politics, and especially on the 
politics of Russia. They do not allow sufficiently for the 
‘possible stupidity of great people. They assume that 
the great must be well-informed, and therefore often 
attribute to insincerity, guile, or overweening pride that 
which is the result of ignorance or want of imagination. We 
believe it quite possible to explain the attitude of Russia 
in the negotiations now proceeding without attributing to 
her any quality worse than density of mind. Before the war 
broke out the group which governs her had never realised 
that Japan was, in the European sense, a Power at all. 
They did not believe that she would fight, and thought 
that if she did fight, she would be beaten in a very short 
time and with a very moderate expenditure of effort. This 
was the conviction of all Russian agents in the Far East 
except, perhaps, Baron von Rosen, of all her diplomatists, 
and of all the Ministers entitled to “set the tune” in the 
Press of the great cities. It seems incredible that the 
Asiatic Department of the Russian Foreign Office, with 
its century of experience and its perfect organisation 
for espionage, should have made such a blunder; 
but it should not be forgotten that our own rulers 
made at first precisely the same mistake about the 
fighting strength of the Dutch Republics in South Africa. 
The Russian Court, in fact, was ill-informed, and 
possessed none of that imagination which sometimes in 
oR supplies the place of accurate knowledge. The 
alf-dozen men who control it were, in fact, a little stupid, 
and could not believe, even when Port Arthur had been 
invested and the Yalu crossed, that the people of a few 
“little” islands in the North Pacific, though supposed 
to be very clever in some departments of art, had made 
of their country by assiduous preparation a formidable 
military and naval Power. They could not be persuaded 
of danger, and regarded the battles of Liao-yang and 
Mukden as unfortunate “ Colonial incidents” rather than 
serious cataclysms. It is quite possible that precisely 
the same defect of knowledge is influencing them now. 
We all think them very silly for talking so much about 
“humiliation,” but they really feel humiliated, regard- 
ing Japan as they do as indefinitely the inferior 
of Russia. The Island Empire is, of course, quite 
a little place compared with their own colossal do- 
minions, and its people are very few when contrasted 
with their own endless multitudes; yet it is a little extra- 
ordinary that they should be so dense, for they quite 
recognise that the United Kingdom, which is no bigger 
than Japan, and had in the Napoleonic wars less than half 
its people, is a Power of the first class,—able to try con- 
clusions with any Power in the world. But it is pretty 
evident that the density exists. Rulers of Russia cannot 
bear to give up Saghalien or to pay an indemnity, and 
they are not convinced that there is any irresistible 
necessity for doing either. Japan, they think, is either 
“ bluffing,” or intoxicated with accidental victories, and if 
she is defied, must in the end retreat. Her finances must 
be becoming exhausted, her warrior class has to a great 
extent expended itself in the field, and her statesmen, such 
as they are, must dread in their hearts a continuance of 
the war. Consequently the Russian diplomatists will 
resist the concessions on which Japan has decided just 
five minutes too long, and will only wake from their 
dream when Oyama announces, in a brief dispatch, that, 
“through the virtue of the Mikado and his ancestors,” 
the army of General Linevitch has been forced to sur- 
render. Itis said on good authority that each defeat, 
including the cataclysm of Tsushima, has been to the 
Czar a terrible surprise; and though the Czar is wanting 
in firmness, he has probably quite as much intelligence as 
the majority of those around him. 


We are the more inclined to press this explanation of 
much that is now occurring at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
because we see so much evidence of the same kind of fatuity 
in dealing with internal affairs. We imagine—differing in 


this from many competent observers—that the Russian 
Court honestly believes it possible to change this war of 
the bureaucracy into a national war,—one, that is, for 


which the people will make any kind of sacrifice if only 
they may thereby win. That is, as we conceive, a pure 
illusion. The Russian people care nothing about the war. 
know nothing of the territory in which it is waged, and 
see no more reason for fighting for Saghalien than for 
fighting for Alaska, which the Russian Government sold, 
The majority of them have no wish to conquer Asia if the 
conquest of Asia involves the killing of their own children, 
and the small minority who have the wish see no objection 
to waiting thirty years until Russia is once more prepared 
for a policy of big adventure. The war will no more 
be national because the Japanese have asked for Saghalien 
than because the mighty province of Manchuria is ad- 
mitted by M. Witte to have been lost. Even the indemnity 
will not make the impression expected. The people will 
regard that as a loss to the Treasury rather than to them. 
selves, and will see in it no more humiliation than in any 
other bargain. They want peace, with its consequence, a 
cessation of the demand for Reservists, and will no more 
revolt because peace has been madethan the English revolted 
because George III. and his Ministers were compelled to 
give up their magnificent possessions in the Western world, 
It is doubtful if the real people of Russia know anything 
about the locality of the war. Their own leaders, though 
shrewd men, are no more geographers than themselves, 
They have no Press to instruct them, and though they 
value Siberia as a place where their children can get land, 
they have no idea of the wealth of Manchuria, or of the 
relief which the huge plains of that country might afford 
to their own over-populated villages. They would fight for 
Constantinople till they were all dead, for their fathers 
have died for that object for a thousand years ; but they 
no more care to conquer Japan than our forefathers, when 
they spent themselves for a century in the effort to 
conquer France, would have made the same effort and 
incurred the same sacrifices to conquer Germany or 
Poland. 


Precisely the same ignorance and fatuity are displayed in 
internal and civil affairs. The Court no more perceives 
what the body of the people are thirsting for than our 
own high Tories in 1831. They dread anarchy, as the 
Tories did, but cannot realise to themselves what the 
people are really wanting. They are willing, therefore, to 
concede what they regard as reforms, and do not even 
perceive that those reforms will seem to the masses almost 
purely illusory. ‘The masses or their leaders are asking 
for exemption from police tyranny, for the end of the 
practice of punishing strikes and riots by massacre, and 
for a division among them of the lands which, as they 
conceive, are kept from their natural use by the State, by 
the landlords, and—this is somewhat of a surprise to us— 
| by the Church. Instead of these things, the Court is offer- 
ing them an Advisory Council, of which, unable as they are 
to read, they will seldom even hear, and which, if it is 
packed as it is expected to be, will not even wish to concede 
| personal freedom, the right of free speech, or, what is to the 
| peasants “the Bill and the whole Bill,” more land. We 
| find it impossible to believe that this is only a trick. The 
| men who advise the Czar and his Majesty himself must 
| believe in some degree that their offers will be accepted. 
| They all admit that the condition of Russia is extremely 
| dangerous. They cannot have the same interest as the 
| bureaucracy in liberty to oppress, and they all in some 
| vague way would rather that the autocracy and the people 
| were finally reconciled. Yet they put forward these futile 
little proposals as panaceas. They are just like the Indian 
officials who often, out of the very goodness of their 
hearts, offer millet to a rice-eating population, and stare 
with amazement because famine-stricken villagers refuse 
the unaccustomed and indigestible food, or, if they eat it 
to quell the pangs of hunger, reward their benefactors 
only by renewed complaints. We do not say, as regards 
the limitations of power, that the great men in Russia are 
altogether without a hope of cheating the people; but we 
do believe that they are as much deceived by their own 
ignorance as actuated by malignity. The crowds of 
French émigrés who in 1790 swarmed over the frontier all 
believed that the King had made great concessions, and 
that the people when they recovered their senses would 
recall the aristocracy, who were so ornamental to France. 
The people did recover their senses, but when the aris- 








tocracy returned they found that the ancien régime had 
passed away into the limbo of forgotten things. 
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MR. BALFOUR’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


T is a fashion with some of our contemporaries and a 
I few Members of extreme views to accuse the Prime 
Minister of despising the House of Commons. We have 
never endorsed that criticism. Mr. Balfour is, like his uncle, 
a little intolerant of what Lord Salisbury described as the 
«dreary drip of dilatory declamation,” and avoids it when 
he can a little too openly ; but it has always seemed to us 
impossible that a man of his temperament should despise 
a body which has given him power so long, which he 
manages with such conscious adroitness, and which has 
manifested so often towards him—we speak of both 

arties—a feeling of kindly personal regard. It seems so 
much more probable that the continuous support of the 
House should a little intoxicate him, so to speak, should 
jnduce him to forget that, after all, the House is not auto- 
cratic, and to slur even in his own mind the fact that its 
decisions, however unmistakable, are subject to revision 
by a Court of Appeal. He certainly acted under some 
mistaken impression of that kind when on the 10th inst., 
while replying to Sir H. Fowler in a speech which it was 
an intellectual delight to read, so full was it of adroit 
evasions of the facts, he stated that the “ sole test ” of the 
propriety of a Minister’s course was the support of the 
House of Commons. If that is true, the Constitution of 
this country enthrones a despotism almost as perfect as 
that of Russia, for there is nothing whatever, except the 
will of the people, to prevent the present majority from 
accepting a Bill postponing a Dissolution until it has 
itself decreed one. Would Mr. Balfour perhaps consider 
such a Bill entirely justified because the House of 
Commons approved and passed it? Mr. Balfour 
argues throughout his speech as if it did not matter 
whether the House and the country were in disaccord 
or not; whereas if there is any principle enshrined 
in the Constitution, it is that the House derives its 
tremendous powers entirely from its representative 
character, and does not, even in theory, plead any 
other source of authority, certainly not an Act passed 
by itself about itself and its own right of continu- 
ance. Mr. Balfour makes much of the value of 
“stability” in the national policy, external and internal, 
and we entirely agree with him; but he forgets that an 
appeal to the country does not necessarily impair that 
stability. If the country approves what has been done, 
any party which may be placed in power will go on doing 
it, and stability on the point at issue will be only 
increased by the evidence that opinion is so nearly 
unanimous. Doubtless the stability of a Government 
makes its work better and increases its strength in foreign 
eyes, and a Dissolution should not be forced upon casual 
or trivial defeats; but that is no proof that a House should 
survive if its representative character has disappcared. 

“But,” queries Mr. Balfour, “if my test as to the 
propriety of a Dissolution is not the only test, what is the 
test? How, in the absence of defeats, am I to tell whether 
the House has lost its representative character or not ? 
By-elections have often proved misleading. The Press is 
strongly divided. No Dissolution is demanded by huge 
and repeated meetings. The hostility of general opinion, 
even if I acknowledge it, may be due only to a transient 
wave of excitement such as has often been seen before, 
and has, I may add, been often most wisely resisted. 
What can I do as a sensible politician except wait for 
defeats?” The answer to that plausible but untrue 
argument may best be put in the form of another question: 
How do you manage the business of the country? That 
is not conducted in dependence upon votes. ‘There is not 
a Minister in the Cabinet who does not every year propose 
measures which are, in his judgment, “required by public 
opinion,” yet upon which no vote has been taken. Even 
this year, when, in consequence of the flaccid state of opinion 
in the Commons, legislation has been unusually infructuous, 
the Government has proposed and carried three Bills—the 
Aliens Bill,the Unemployed Bill, and the Scottish Churches 
Bill—for all of which the main inducement was that public 
opinion demanded them, or, at all events, Bills drawn up 
with the same intention. How did Mr. Balfour ascertain 
in their case the condition of public opinion? He will 
not himself assert that as regards the Bill which interested 
him most, and in defence of which he put forth most 
effectively his peculiar intellectual ability—namely, the 











Bill dealing with the recent crisis in the Scottish 
Churches—he would without provocation from opinion 
have brought in any measure. Well, how did he 
ascertain, and ascertain so accurately, the condition of 
opinion? Clearly he used his judgment upon all the 
evidence before him, and then came to a decision and acted 
on it, with a result which in Scotland distinctly increased 
his influence and popularity. What reason is there for 
departing from that precedent in the case of the Dissolu- 
tion? A Dissolution is only a measure, after all, though 
we of course admit that it is an exceptionally important one; 
but it is still one upon which the Prime Minister must 
decide to the best of his judgment, and not according to 
any preconceived rule, which, if obeyed, must fetter his 
own discretion to a degree that, if Englishmen were 
ever logical, would amount to a resignation of the most 
important prerogative of the Crown. It is his business, 
not that of the Commons, to advise the Crown as to the 
necessity or otherwise of a Dissolution ; but he threw the 
responsibility entirely on the Commons, and, according 
to his answer to Sir H. Fowler, he did that consciously, 
not from any regard for convenience, or for the public 
interest, or for the interest of his party, but in obedience 
to his own entirely novel view of the Constitution. The 
House, according to Mr. Balfour, aud not the Crown, is to 
settle when a Dissolution shall be. 

It inevitably follows, or would inevitably follow if the 
Prime Minister meant all he said, that there can be no 
Dissolution till next year, for till next year the Govern- 
ment cannot be defeated. The country may be wearying 
itself to sickness in its suspense as to the decision about 
Fiscal Reform. All our foreign policy may be weakened 
by the doubt in foreign States as to whether the Con- 
servative Government will last long enough for its policy 
to be trusted. The strength of parties, and especially of 
the Unionist party, may be whittled away by protracted 
indecision as to the opimion of the nation. And still 
there can be no Dissolution at the end of autumn—always 
the most convenient time—because Mr. Balfour main- 
tains that Dissolution ought to be left to the House of 
Commons, which will fix the expedient time by inflicting 
on himself a defeat. Surely this is a new and a feeble 
way of governing. 





THE NORWEGIAN REFERENDUM. 

sige ease with which the Union between Norway and 

Sweden has been dissolved is explained by the figures 
of the recent plebiscitum. Whatever else those figures may 
show, they indicate a wonderful unanimity in the voting 
population. On the question whether they desire to be 
united to, or live independent of, Sweden the Norwegians 
have now made their wishes perfectly plain. Only an infini- 
tesimal fraction of the nation has voted for the maintenance 
of the arrangement which had its birth in 1814. Similar 
Unions have usually subsisted in virtue of their continu- 
ance being desired by a large minority of the population. 
Such a minority supplies the other partner with an 
obvious reason for resisting separation. ‘To consent to it 
would be to desert men who only ask to be allowed to 
remain your subjects. The fact that they do ask this 
gives them a claim on you which it is hard to resist. A 
policy which is initiated by a flagrant desertion of your 
own friends and supporters is not likely to recommend 
itself to a high-spirited people. It is all the less likely to 
do so because those who compose this minority are usually 
able to render valuable aid to the maintenance of the old 
order of things. They are in possession of the ground. 
Any troops that the resisting partner may put into the 
field will be a reinforcement of those already there, not a 
mere invading army. Ifa third of the Norwegian people 
had asked to remain united to Sweden, it would have been 
very difficult for the Swedes to have disregarded their 
prayer. Even if, as a matter of policy, it had seemed 
wiser to let them go, it would have been ungracious 
to leave sentiment entirely out of consideration. Is this, 
it would have been asked, the way in which you reward 
the loyalty of men who seek nothing better than to con- 
tinue your subjects? How can you expect to retain the 
devotion of those who will still adhere to you if you make 
no effort to keep those who are being taken away from you 
against their will? Considerations such as these may 


easily make the decision of resistance or submission to a 
But not one of 


separatist movement very en: barrassing. 
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them is present in the case of Sweden and Norway. The 
Norwegians have left the Swedish Government and the 
Swedish people in no doubt as to their desire to put an 
end to the existing order of things. They may not greatly 
care who is their Sovereign, or whether they have a 
Sovereign at all. Indeed, the position of a King in 
Norway is like that of a modern chaperon at a ball. They 
are both somewhere about if their charge happens to want 
them. But whether Norway retains a somewhat shadowy 
kingship or starts afresh as a Republic, it wishes to be 
left to go its own way. On that point the nation has 


“ made its meaning clear. About 84 per cent. of the 


electors have taken part in the plebiscitwm, 368,200 votes 
being given for, and 184 against, the dissolution of the 
Union. If any patriotic Swede cherished the hope that 
the ballot would disclose the existence of a silent and 
unsuspected minority opposed to separation, he knows the 
truth now. For Sweden to oppose the national will with 
only a hundred and eighty-four Norwegians at her back 
would be to begin, not a civil war, but an invasion. 

With separation decided on, and its acceptance by 
Sweden practically secured, a situation which might have 
had awkward developments promises to find an ending at 
once speedy and happy. There is no reason to suppose 
that the interest of Europe in that region will be affected 
by the separation. That interest is limited to the main- 
tenance of the status quo as regards Russia and Germany. 
From the European point of view, the constitutional 
relations between Sweden and Norway matter very little. 
In the event—the improbable event—of either of them 
being attacked by one of the two greater Powers, their co- 
operation for defence may be confidently counted on. If 
Norway had remained united to Sweden, she might have 
seen in a war between Sweden and either of these Powers 
an occasion for asserting her independence. Now that 
this has been done in advance, such a war would naturally 
be regarded as the first step, on the part whether of 
Russia or Germany, to the annexation of Scandinavia. 
There would be no question as to the attitude of Norway 
in such a case as this. Every man and every gun would 
be absolutely at the disposal of Sweden. An interview 
with the Norwegian Minister for Foreign Affairs which 
the Times takes from the Morgenblad puts this point very 
clearly. The Norwegians desire an independent Norway ; 
but they also desire an independent Scandinavia. They 
have no wish to be involved themselves, or to see the other 
Scandinavian Powers involved, in either alliances or 
conflicts with their great neighbours. M. Loewland is 
prepared to accept a Scandinavian Alliance if the object 
is to gain “a firm and lasting neutrality.” But he sees 
clearly that the more showy policy of an alliance with any 
one of the Great Powers of Europe, flattering as it might 
be to Norwegian pride, would be disastrous to Norwegian 
interests. To share in the consideration accorded to a 
Great Power in time of peace is to share in the liabilities 
of that Power in time of war. The real object of every 
intelligent Scandinavian, be he Norwegian, Swede, or 
Dane, must be that the Great Powers should settle their 
affairs by and for themselves, and leave the Scandinavian 
kingdoms alone. 

The dissolution of the Union between Sweden and 
Norway is the first striking example of a tendency of 
which more is not unlikely to be heard. The second half 
of the nineteenth century was a period of amalgama- 
tion. Under the influence of the doctrine of nationalities 
races have drawn together, with no more regard than force 
could impose upon them for the political combinations in 
which they actually found themselves. The pressure exerted 
by the neighbourhood of homogeneous Powers has led to 
lesser differences being forgotten, and the common ties of 
blood and language have been given an exclusive import- 
ance. We have seen the birth of a united Italy, the 
growth of a united Germany, the effort, becoming more 
and more difficult, of Austria-Hungary to play the part of 
a united Empire. Union has been seen to be strength, 
—strength in military force, strength in _ finance, 
strength in foreign policy. It seemed possible that 
the result of this external combination would by and by 
be visible in the growth of internal harmony. Men who 
had to do so much in common must, it was thought, 
come in time to love the ties which necessitate and make 
possible this joint action. The operation, however, of this 
process has been uncommonly slow, if in some cases it can 





even be said to have begun. The lines of moral demareca. 
tion between the several provinces of Italy do not seem to 
be growing less distinct, nor have the States that compose 
the German Empire learnt to love Prussia any better. 

In each case the nature of the connecting tie is unchanged, 
It is still one of fear rather than of love,—fear of what 
will happen if the Union be dissolved, not of hope of what 
may follow upon its preservation. It is hardly too much 
to say that the most powerful factor in the development 
of Italian unity has been the neighbourhood of Austria, 
or that German unity has been similarly indebted to the 
neighbourhood of France. There are signs in various 
directions of the persistent vitality of the fractions which 
make up these vast units; and it is conceivable that if the 
pressure which keeps them together were removed, we 
might witness the revival of a keener local patriotism, 
The sense that the skin is nearer than the shirt, which lay 
at the root of the American Civil War, might awake once 
more in Europe. Italians might remember that they were 
Tuscans, or Romans, or Sicilians before they were brought 
together under the house of Savoy. Germans might 
remember that there was a time not so long ago when 
the links between Prussia and the South German kingdoms 
were of little esteem and correspondingly little force. To 
the military forces of France, or Germany, or Austria- 
Hungary a federation of Italian kingdoms and Republics 
could offer no serious resistance, nor would a Germany 
composed of a group of independent States offer the same 
solid barrier against French attack which is presented by 
the present Empire. But if the present century fulfils 
some of the indications with which it has opened, the 
growth of Socialism may make the maintenance of vast 
armies less easy because less popular. That patriotism 
will ever be extinguished in cosmopolitanism is not to be 
expected. But it is just possible that the dislike of com- 
pulsory service which generally accompanies Socialism 
may help to lessen the possibly hostile forces outside, and 
so give room for the revival of the patriotism which begins 
nearer home. These are but wild visions, but when what 
once would have seemed so unlikely as the peaceful separa- 
tion of Norway and Sweden has come to pass, dreaming 
seems less idle than usual. 





A GRADUATED INCOME-TAX. 


ie papers issued last week on the subject of graduated 

Income-taxes in force in foreign countries are remark- 
able not only for the valuable information they contain, but 
as marking a new departure in the preparation of Blue- 
books. A question asked in the House of Commons last 
year caused the Foreign Office to address a circular to his 
Majesty’s representatives abroad asking for memoranda 
on the Income-tax systems in vogue in their different 
countries, with a special view to the problems of gradua- 
tion and differentiation, and the modes of assessment and 
collection. The circular has elicited a number of admirable 
reports, which do credit to the Diplomatie Service, and the 
information has been digested and classified by Mr. 
Bernard Mallet, one of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, in an exceedingly clear and useful introduction. 
As a rule, our “ intelligence” work is perfunctorily 
managed, and we know far too little of what our 
neighbours are doing in matters in which we have a vital 
interest. The more credit, therefore, is due to the Foreign 
Office and to Somerset House for setting an example of 
methodical inquiry. 

From a document so full of interesting matter it is a 
little difficult to select points for comment. ‘The memo- 
randa supply information, and the introduction classifies it, 
neither attempting to dogmatise on the merits or demerits 
of any foreign system, or to suggest comparison with our 
own. Comparisons, indeed, which shall be in any way 
illuminating are exceptionally hard to draw, for in 
estimating the effect of a rate in any State the whole 
revenue system should properly be taken into considera- 
tion, and unless this is done, the result may be wildly 
misleading. It is easy, for example, to compare the 
Austrian Income-tax favourably with our own, unless we 
remember that it is not a general tax, but merely an 
impost supplementary to various taxes on capital and 
industries. At the same time, certain broad facts stand 
out which are well worth our attention. The first is that 
a Protective tariff gives no guarantee of freedom from 
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Income-tax, or even of a light assessment. Let us take 
four great Protectionist States: Prussia, Italy, Austria, 
and Spain. The first possesses an Income-tax with a 
rate which is fixed, and does not, as with us, vary 
with national prosperity. A small income of, say, £150 
pays £3 as tax; a large income like £5,000 pays nearly 
£200. Moreover, there is a supplementary tax on capital, 
framed to fill up any gaps left by the Income-tax, which 
charges funded property at a rate of one-half per thousand. 
A capital of £100,000, which produced an income of 
£5,000, would pay, therefore, £200 + £50 = £250, which 
would be the yield in England with the tax at 1s. in the 

und. And this is in addition to, and not in place of, heavy 
Protective tariffs! In Austria there is a tax on industrial 
profits, a tax on capital, and a supplementary tax on 
personal income with a rate varying from about 6s. on an 
income of £48 to about £148 on an income of £3,840. 
In Italy there is a general Income-tax, which follows with 
some closeness the English model, and is divided into 
classes. But, in spite of Protection, the rate is extremely 
high, varying from 7} to 20 per cent., and the maximum 
net revenue which is exempt is never higher than £32. 
In Spain, which possesses a tax framed on the most recent 
models, the maximum of exemption is £45, and the rate in 
many cases is as high as 20 per cent. Not only so, but, 
owing to the system of classification, companies may be 
liable to double taxation, paying under one class on their 
dividends from capital, and under another on their profits, 
which are assumed to be produced by the joint operation 
of capital and labour. Instances might be multiplied 
indefinitely, but the point is clear, and need not be 
laboured. Whatever the benefits of Protection, immunity 
from direct taxation is scarcely one of them. 


The chief interest of the Report, however, is the light 
it casts upon foreign methods of graduation, exemption, 
and differentiation. Graduation is effected in various ways. 
One of the most common is to arrange all taxpayers in a 
number of classes, according to the amount of income 
returned by them, and fix a definite sum as the tax in 
each class. Generally speaking, this is the method 
employed in Austria and in the various German 
States. Or the rate in each class may be a per- 
centage rate, rising progressively throughout the class. 
Either methed, again, may be combined with some 
system of abatement, by which a varying proportion of 
income in each class is exempted or taxed at a lower rate. 
Most Continental States afford examples of one or other 
of these devices. Exemption and abatement, whether or 
not combined with a graduation of rate, are found in all 
fiscal systems, including our own, but foreign practice 
shows some interesting experiments. The only question 
in exemption is the amount of the minimum income taxed. 
Our own minimum is £160; in Prussia it is £45, in 
Saxony £20, in Austria £50, in Italy £32, in Spain £45, 
in Holland £54. Of partial exemption or abatement 
Italy affords the most interesting example. Income from 
securities other than public funds pays on three-fourths, 
from commerce and industry on one-half, from salaries 
and professional pursuits on nine-twentieths, and from 
salaries paid out of public funds on three-eighths. 
The income to which the maximum rate applies is 
with us £700; elsewhere it is much higher, being 
£5,000 in Prussia and Saxony, £10,000 in Baden and, 
probably, in Austria, £8,083 in Sweden, £1,333 in 
Norway, and £5,500 in Denmark. Taking the whole 
system of graduation and exemption into account, the 
average result, according to the Report, is that the tax 
ranges from about ‘6 per cent. on a labourer’s income to 
about 5 per cent. on that of the richest classes. Last 
comes the system of differentiation, under which income 
is distinguished in kind, according as it is “earned” or 
“unearned,’—the proceeds of labour or the proceeds of 
capital. Sometimes the method is to combine a tax on 
capital with the Income-tax, as in Austria, Prussia, and 
Holland ; sometimes within the limits of an Income-tax 
itself profits are differentiated according to origin, and 
taxed at different rates. In Prussia, to take an instance of 
the first method, an “ earned” income of £150 pays 2 per 
cent., an “unearned ” income of the same amount pays in 
all 3:25 per cent. In Italy and Spain, which are examples 
of the second method, the result is achieved by the 
classification of ‘‘earned”’ income in a separate category, 
where a lower rate prevails. 








It is difficult to dogmatise upon the information 
furnished by the Report, fully and scientifically as it 
is presented. Our own system involves a low minimum 
above which the highest rate applies, and a high maximum 
of income wholly exempt. Between these limits there is 
graduation only by the withdrawal of portions of income 
from the tax. Foreign systems, on the other hand, tend 
to fix the maximum wholly exempt very low, and the 
minimum subject to the full rate very high. On the 
other hand, the graduation of rate takes away most of the 
hardships of the low maximum of exemption. The first 
remark that falls to be made is that the danger of con- 
fiscatory taxation, which opponents of graduation fear, is 
to some extent obviated by fixing the minimum subject to 
the full rate at a high figure. Our second remark is that 
the graduation of rate which saves the tax from pressing 
too hardly on small incomes is made impossible under our 
system by our method of taxing at the source. Unless the 
rate is fixed, it is impossible to deduct the tax before the 
dividends go to the receiver, since the Revenue authorities 
are not aware of the receiver’s total income. We are there- 
fore faced with the alternative of giving up our mode of 
assessment and collection, and making the Income-tax 
applicable to the labouring as well as to the middle and 
upper classes by lowering the maximum of exemption 
and grading the rate; or of keeping our present system, and 
allowing graduation solely through exemptions and abate- 
ments. One of the strongest points about our system is 
its comparative cheapness and simplicity of machinery, and 
its enormous yield. Most foreign systems, such as that of 
Italy, show a gigantic leakage, a huge disparity between 
national income and the revenue actually brought into 
charge. Our own opinion is clear on the point. Our methods 
of exemption and abatement may well be reformed, but it is 
the only form of graduation possible or desirable, unless 
we wish to spoil those features in our system which give it 
its peculiar value. There remains the question of differ- 
entiation. This would not involve a radical change in 
our system, for the income taxed at the source is pre- 
sumably of one kind. But, on the whole, we do not see 
any adequate justification for making the experiment. 
The chief aim should be not to tax too hardly the 
minimum of subsistence and the incomes which border on 
it, and to that principle it is immaterial whether the 
income in question comes from Consols or from shop- 
keeping. 


THE CRISIS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 


NIVERSAL relief will be felt at the news that the 
danger of a conflict in the Lancashire cotton 
industry has been averted. Late on Thursday evening, 
after two days of arduous and anxious discussion within 
closed doors, the representatives of the employers and the 
employed, who had met at the Manchester Town Hall on 
the invitation of the Lord Mayor, arrived at conclusions 
which do credit to the good feeling and the practical 
intelligence of all concerned. The net effect of these 
conclusions is that, while the demand of the operative 
spinners of American cotton for a 5 per cent. advance in 
wages is withdrawn, the master spinners agree to a bonus 
of the same amount being paid for twelve weeks from the 
first pay-day in September. After that period the bonus 
is to lapse, and the present rate of wages to continue up 
to March 1st, 1906, from which date either side will be at 
liberty to take such action as it thinks fit. But—and 
this is all-important—in the meantime the Joint Com- 
mittee of representatives of both sides is to meet as early 
as possible for the purpose of framing some scheme for 
the automatic regulation of wages in the future. It 
should be added that the side controversy which had been 
raised by the demand of the employers for a 5 per cent. 
reduction of wages in the Bolton district, where fine yarns 
are spun from other than American—mainly Egyptian— 
cotton, and which had threatened to prove a dangerous 
complication of the main dispute, disappears by the with- 
drawal of the demand in question. 

Peace is thus preserved on terms which will be recog- 
nised in all directions as essentially equitable, without 
committing either side to any concession of principle, and 
with the hope of providing that in future the edge of 
a conflict shall never be so nearly reached. It would 
have been nothing short of a tragedy if the recent differ- 
ence had been allowed to lead to a rupture. For many 
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years the Lancashire cotton industry has been a con- 
spicuous example of successful organisation for the 
pacific and equitable adjustment of the relative claims 
of employers and employed. That happy state of things 
was only reached as the result of a general recognition 
on both sides that the trade could not afford to settle 
its differences at the cost of an indefinite suspension 
of its activity. In former days strikes and lock-outs 
were frequent, and this state of intermittent warfare 
culminated in 1892-3 in a strike of more than twenty 
weeks on the part of the operative spinners against a 
proposed reduction of 10 per cent. in their wages. They 
spent £150,000 during that calamitous struggle, and no 
one knows how much was permanently lost by both 
masters and men through the advantage given to rival 
producers in neutral markets. In the end the two sides 
came together, and—the immediate issue being compro- 
mised by the acceptance of a 2} per cent. reduction 
in wages—formulated what is known as the Brooklands 
Agreement. Under that arrangement there has been 
elaborated an admirable system for the smooth and 
prompt local settlement of the numerous difficulties of 
detail in regard to remuneration constantly arising 
in the cotton trade through the introduction of new 
machinery. None of these questions have been allowed 
to take—as in old days they were apt to take—develop- 
ments dangerous to the general tranquillity of the trade. 
The habit and temper of conciliation have grown im- 
mensely, and have shown themselves in the treatment of 
the very few general questions which have arisen during 
the past twelve years. In fact it would be difficult to 
point to any industry in the world in which conditions exist 
providing for more wholesome relations between employers 
and employed, or for greater efficiency and contentment on 
the part of the workpeople. The rates of wages are piece 
rates both in the spinning department and in the weaving 
mills, to which the Brooklands Agreement does not apply, 
but in which a similar spirit of mutual goodwill prevails. 
The workpeople feel that they are remunerated at rates 
carefully adjusted in their own cases in accordance with 
principles accepted as fair by the great organisations of the 
trade; and thus they have every stimulus to honest effort. 
It has, however, been recognised by those interested 
in the subject that a weak point in the Brooklands 
Agreement was its non-provision for the settlement of 
an irreconcilable dispute on a general wages question. 
With that view, more than one proposition was con- 
sidered at meetings of representative masters and opera- 
tives held some five or six years ago. One was that, in the 
event of final disagreement as to any question at issue, 
the matter should go to arbitration with an independent 
Chairman. Sections of the boot and shoe trade have a 
system of this kind, with Lord James of Hereford as 
the ultimate decider of disputed points which cannot be 
composed by discussion between representatives of the 
arties concerned ; and there are several other important 
industries in which similar provision is made. The masters 
in the cotton trade, we gather, were on the whole favour- 
able to arbitration in the last resort, but the operatives were 
againstit. Why this was so we do not clearly understand, 
for they could hardly suppose—as may perhaps sometimes 
have been plausibly supposed by the workmen in some 
trades—that the prevailing sentiment in the classes from 
which an outside arbitrator was likely to be drawn would 
be prejudiced against them. The fact, however, appears 
to have been as we have stated. ‘The other main scheme 
suggested was that wages should vary with profits, as 
to which both masters and men appear to have been 
willing to recognise that 5 per cent. was a reason- 
able reward for capital. It could hardly be considered 
an excessive one. But they could not, or did not, agree 
as to the proper index of the state of the industry which 
would yield the specified profit. The operatives held that 
a farthing per pound between the cost of production and 
the selling price of yarn would suffice for the purpose. 
The masters declined to admit this. Both parties, how- 
ever, seem to have accepted the principle that an automatic 
mechanism, sharing the ups and downs of the trade 
equitably between employers and employed, was the ideal 
to be aimed at. In the Cleveland iron trade a system has 
long been at work under which wages vary up and down in 
a certain recognised relationship with the prices of a cer- 


to say whether there is any inherent difficulty in the way 
of the establishment of a somewhat similar plan for the 
cotton trade. But in view of the common desire for 
justice which, there is abundant reason to believe, has for 
many years animated employers and employed in the 
latter industry, it is hard to imagine that no plan can be 
devised for realising their good mutual dispositions. 

The nature of the recent crisis, while, perhaps, it may 
be said to illustrate the difficulty of framing any kind of 
automatically working arrangement that would serve in 
all cases for an adjustment of wages to the state of trade 
emphasises the need for some such provision if it can 
possibly be devised, and if a standing agreement for 
reference to arbitration cannot be attained. In this case 
the reasonableness of the demand of the operatives 
for an advance of 5 per cent. in wages appears nos 
to have been seriously contested. Since the cessation 
of the shortness of cotton supplies last autumn, the mills 
have been undeniably in a condition of great activity 
and prosperity, and the existing contracts, for the execu- 
tion of which cotton is already provided, also promise a 
profitable trade for two or three months more. But, 
owing to the action of speculators in American cotton, that 
staple has during the past few weeks risen in price go 
considerably that, in the absence of any assurance that 
the price of yarn will rise correspondingly, the master 
spinners felt that they could not safely commit them. 
selves to any such lengthened period (twelve months) of 
enhanced wages as is contemplated (when such changes 
are made) under the Brooklands Agreement. In these 
circumstances there were plainly the materials for a com- 
promise, and that which has been reached has every appear- 
ance of general justice. But still more important is the 
collective recognition by the representatives of both sides 
that in future an automatic system for regulating wages 
must be resolutely sought, and there is good ground for 
hope that under the stimulus of the memory of their 
recent narrow escape from a wasteful and embittering 
conflict, they will be able to devise a satisfactory method 
of averting even the renewed approach of such a disaster. 
In any event, those who have taken the principal parts in 
bringing about the present arrangement deserve well not 
only of their trade but of their country. The rupture 
of peace in the Lancashire cotton trade would have 
been, in its actual magnitude and in its wide-reaching 
indirect results, a national calamity, and its prevention 
is a corresponding boon. 








BUSHIDO. 

R. INAZO NITOBE has published a new and enlarged 
edition of “ Bushido” (London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 5s. net), his book about the “ Precepts of Knight- 
hood,” the noblesse oblige, that is, of “the warrior class” 
in Japan. The idea of explaining Japanese chivalry to the 
Western world was given him by a friend who asked him 
how, in Japan, they managed to inculcate morals without 
the vehicle of religion. “Not,” he says, “until I began to 
analyse the different elements that formed my notions of 
right and wrong did I find that it was Bushido that 
breathed them into my nostrils.’ The feudal system, as 
every one knows, came to an end in Jupan some thirty- 
five years ago, and its formal abolition in 1870 was, Mr. 
Nitobe tells us, in some sense “the signal to toll the knell 
of Bushido”; but the morality, touched with chivalrous 
emotion, which was its outcome still inspires Japan. The 
soul of a people does not die; “scratch a Japanese of the 
most advanced ideas, and he will show a Samurai.” “What 
won the battles on the Yalu, in Corea and Manchuria, were 
the ghosts of our fathers, guiding our hands and beating in 
our hearts.” Japanese and European chivalry resemble one 
another to a certain extent. As we read of Bushido we 
come across touches which seem to us so natural as to make 
the East and the West kin, and, again, across both principles 
and illustrations so foreign to our notions as once again to 

make the two worlds strange. 

The Order of Knighthood in Europe was an Order 
dedicated to the service of “God and the ladies ” (“I blush,” 
says Gibbon, “to unite such discordant names”). In Japanese 
chivalry, however, neither what we ordinarily call religion nor 
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courage, courtesy, and honour are the virtues which make up 
Bushido, but they are analogous rather than identical with 
the virtues we call by those names. The loyalty Mr. Nitobe 
writes of is, as he says, “the ethical outcome of a political 
system.” The duty of every loyal man is absolute obedience 
towards his superior, who, in his turn, is bound by his honour 
to obey certain principles. “In the ascending scale of service 
stood woman, who annihilated herself for man, that he might 
annihilate himself for the master, that he in turn might obey 
Heaven.” (What Heaven means the book never explains, 
but the following saying of a Chinese philusopher which was 
current among certain schools of the Samurai throws some 
light upon it: “The lord of heaven and earth, of all living 
beings, dwelling in the heart of man, becomes his mind; hence 
a mind is a living thing, and is ever luminous.”) That this 
obedience was slavish in its nature Mr. Nitobe denies. 
“ Woman’s surrender of herself to the good of her husband, 
home, and family, was as willing and honourable as the 
man’s self-surrender to the good of his lord and country. 
Self-renunciation, without which no life-enigma can be 
solved, was the key-note of the loyalty of man as well as of 
the domesticity of woman.” He quotes in illustration Burke’s 
eloquent words on the subject of feudal obedience: “ That 
proud submission, that dignified obedience, that subordina- 
tion of heart which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the 
spirit of exalted freedom.” As it stands here in the 
abstract, we must all admire at least the beauty of the con- 
ception; but when Mr. Nitobe begins to give concrete 
instances of this loyalty Western sympathy is repelled. Take 
this story. A little boy of noble birth was hidden away from 
his father’s enemies in a village school. They discovered his 
hiding-place, and demanded his head. The first thought of 
the schoolmaster was to obtain a substitute from among the 
liftle plebeians, but none was sufficiently like the child to 
make substitution possible. A family who had been in the 
service of the child’s father heard of the schoolmaster’s 
dilemma, and the mother immediately brought her own son, 
whom she knew to bear some resemblance to the child of her 
lord, and offered to let her own boy replace her master’s. 
His head was cut off,—his own father identified the corpse as 
that of the aristocratic boy, saying afterwards to his wife: 
“Rejoice, my wife; our darling son has proved of service to 
his lord.” Loyalty carried to such a pitch is repellent. 
Courage, again, is not quite what we mean by courage, 
though it is not mere brute fearlessness. A distinction, 
we are told, is drawn between “great valour” and the 
“valour of a villain.” Great valour tells a man “to die when 
it is right to die,” for to die for an inadequate cause is con- 
sidered “a dog’s death.” Yet all their education in courage 
seems aimed at familiarising the young with death, and, in so 
doing, to render them indifferent to it. The systematisation 
of suicide, so inconceivable in the West, is its natural outcome. 
Samurai boys were not only sent to witness executions, but 
“made to visit alone the place in the darkness of night and 
there to leave a mark of their visit on the trunkless head.” 
All lying was, however, considered cowardly, and oaths were 
deprecated as being unnecessary in a society where rectitude 
prevailed, and where every man’s word should be as good as 
his bond. 

“The sense of honour,” we read, “implying a vivid con- 
sciousness of personal dignity and worth, could not fail to 
characterise the Samurai, born and bred to value the duties 
and privileges of their profession.” It is, according to Mr. 
Nitobe, “a pre-natal influence.” In dealing with this subject 
we touch the moral heights and depths of Bushido. Out 
of this intense pride springs, he thinks, magnanimity,—a 
magnanimity which at times approaches the Christian ideal. 
“When others speak all manner of evil things against thee, 
return not evil for evil,” is a common saying, and “ with the 
love wherewith thou lovest thyself, love others.” “ It 
becometh not the fowler to slay the bird which takes 
refuge in his bosom,” is also a proverb. On the other hand, 
he admits that “our sense of revenge is as exact as our 
mathematical faculty, and until both terms of the equation 
are satisfied we cannot get over the sense of something 
left undone.” This is the system of thought which has 
made modern Japan. “Is there any nation more loyal and 
patriotic?” says Mr. Nitobe; and he adds: “ For the proud 
answer, ‘There is not,’ we must thank the Precepts of 
Knighthood.” 








In their enthusiasm for the virtues of an amazingly able and 
plucky people there are many who now say: Is not this system 
as good for all practical purposes as what we in the West call 
religion,—as Christianity in whatever form? We, of course, 
should answer this question in the negative. It is of practical 
use to the State that the education of every individual should 
bring out of him the best of which he is capable. Every man 
trained in Christianity obtains from his religious training, 
even though he should afterwards become a sceptic, a certain 
sense of proportion. He becomes accustomed to think of the 
creature in relation to the Creator, or at any rate in relation 
to the ideal. He does not see himself exclusively in regard to 
other individuals or other classes of men. His conscience, in 
fact, is informed by something higher than consecrated custom, 
whether he calls that something the highest conception of 
conduct of which he is capable, or whether he calls it God. 
It is by the sense of human solidarity, and not by loyalty 
or patriotism, that men were spurred to make those dis- 
coveries which have most greatly mitigated the misery of 
the race. The discoveries of science affect man as man, 
and no State in particular. To lock up the benefits con- 
ferred upon the world by a Simpson and a Lord Lister 
would, even if it were possible, be a crime against humanity. 
The “nations are” in some sense “the citizens of the 
world,” but that knowledge need no more make a man a 
bad patriot than patriotism need make him a bad father. 
Again, Bushido does not touch life at all points. It is 
not every “natural sorrow, loss, or pain” upon which 
loyalty or patriotism can throw any light, and it is only 
as the mass of men are able to accept some kind of ex- 
planation of these things that they are able to avoid their 
baffling effect. An effect which makes stoicism the one thing 
worth striving for and stoicism sought after for its own sake 
means spiritual stagnation. Bushido, it must be remem- 
bered, was in full. force when Japan was a closed country. 
The present glory of Japan is not its only fruit. Greatly 
as Mr. Nitobe loves and admires Japanese chivalry, greatly as 
he laments the “vulgarisation of society” resulting from the 
democratisation of modern Japan, it is evident that he 
would not desire to return to the system which gave it 
birth. “The irresistible tide of triumphant democracy, 
which can tolerate no form or shape of trust,—and Bushido 
was a trust organised by those who monopolised reserve 
capital of intellect and culture, fixing the grades and value 
of moral qualities,—is alone powerful enough to engulf the 
remnant of Bushido. The present societary forces are 
antagonistic to petty class spirit, and chivalry is, as Freeman 
severely criticises, a class spirit. Modern society, if it 
pretends to any unity, cannot admit ‘purely personal 
obligations devised in the interests of an exclusive class.’” 
Life, he goes on, “has grown larger in these latter 
times. Callings nobler and broader than a warrior’s claim 
our attention to-day. With an enlarged view of life, with 
the growth of democracy, with better knowledge of other 
peoples and nations, the Confucian idea of benevolence—dare 
I also add the Buddhist idea of pity P—will expand into the 
Christian conception of love. Men have become more than 
subjects, having grown to the estate of citizens; nay, they are 
more than citizens—being men..... . A nation that sells 
its birthright of peace, and backslides from the front rank of 
industrialism into the file of filibusterism makes a poor 
bargain indeed!” These are strong words from a Samurai,— 
and they prove that those who would put the ideals of 
Bushido upon a level with those of Western Europe go 
further than its chief Japanese exponent, and are plus 
royaliste que le rot. 





THE VULGARISATION OF THE ALPS. 

IR MARTIN CONWAY’S letter in last Saturday’s Times 
calls attention to a matter which every lover of wild 
Nature should have at heart. Sir Martin Conway is one of 
the “old guard” of mountaineers, and his knowledge of the 
Alps from end to end is probably unsurpassed by any living 
man. On behalf of those who, like himself, go to Switzerland 
for climbing and scenery, he protests against the vulgarisa- 
tion which is in process,—the enclosing of waterfalls, the 
making of unnecessary railways, the erection of ugly 
hotels in spots which are the centres of noble panoramas. 
The Swiss themselves are alive to the danger. A “Ligue 
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pour la Conservation de la Suisse Pittoresque” has been 
founded in the various cantons, and it seeks the support 
of all right-thinking foreigners who have at various times 
enjoyed the hospitality of its beautiful land. We trust 
that support will not be wanting, and we are glad to see 
that the movement has begun in Switzerland itself, for it is 
only by local action that the abuse can be prevented.. Once 
the hotel-keepers and the cantonal authorities can be per- 
suaded that all freaks projected for the supposed benefit of 
tourists are really disliked by the better class of visitors, we may 
hope to see the mischief checked. For there are two classes of 
people who go to Switzerland. Thereis the cultivated traveller 
who loves the land for its beauty, and asks only a reasonable 
amount of comfort and convenience; and there is the noisy 
personally conducted tripper who wants from Zermatt or 
Grindelwald or Chamonix the same kind of entertainment 
that he would get at Margate or Ostend. So soon as the 
Swiss realise that it is only the first class which matters in 
the slightest, and that to pander to the second will alienate it 
for ever, we may hope to see a real reform. For the Swiss 
can have no motive, and, we believe, have no desire, to 
disfigure their country. It is only because they think their 
visitors demand them, and their livelihood depends on them, 
that they have sanctioned certain atrocities. 

There is a right and a wrong way of looking at all 
questions of this sort. The extension of railways and the 
erection of hotels within reasonable limits can only enhance 
the attractions of a country. We have no patience with the 
sentimentalists who regard the presence of a steam-engine 
as the last outrage upon landscape. In most cases a railway 
in no way detracts from the beauty of the scenery. In 
Scotland the Highland line, and more especially the West 
Highland line, do not lessen the charms of Atholl and 
Lochaber, and they make them accessible for many lovers 
of the picturesque who without them would have remained at 
home. No one can say that the railway to Brigue spoils 
the Upper Rhone valley, or even that the little line 
from Visp to Zermatt is an outrage on the wonderful 
Vispthal. The valleys are the natural ground for lines 
of communication, and the suggestion of the bustling 
modern world merely enhances the mystery of the silent 
peaks in the background. We have, indeed, much sympathy 
with the old school of climbers, the men of the “sixties,” who 
sigh for the crazy diligences which used to take them to 
the foot of the valleys, the long tramps up the glens, and the 
rough quarters at little inns where the inhabitants knew no 
English. But since it is impossible to recapture the fine 
flavour of those days of pioneering, it is wise to “count our 
mercies.” And the climber who, by means of the railway, 
can reach Zermatt in thirty hours from London may well con- 
sider that the advantages outweigh the defects. For railways 
which are necessary routes of communication we can only 
be thankful, and the same thing applies to great enterprises, 
like the piercing of the Simplon, which are vital to the interests 
of international trade. We are quite willing to see Philae 
submerged if the Assuan Dam requires it, for the living needs 
of a country are more important than its relics. So, too, we 
are thankful for good hotels where once stood the most 
indifferent inns. Fine scenery is none the worse for being 
associated with modern comfort, provided the latter is not 
antagonistic to the former; and one of the charms of Switzer- 
land is that a man can spend days in savagery and return in 
the evening to civilisation. It is the sharp contrast between 
the two in which lies mueh of the romance of travel. 

But when all has been said there remains a clear limit. 
The inner sanctuaries of the wilds must be respected. Let 
the valleys and the natural routes of trade be adorned with 
every modern invention, but spare the solitude of the snows, 
the great peaks, and the hidden ravines. How often have 
lovers of the Alps been grieved to find on their return that 
some fine waterfall had been enclosed, a price charged for 
admission, and a “guest-house” built at the entrance with 
polyglot advertisements of refreshments! How often, too, 
has a modest hotel in the valley been superseded by a staring 
caravanserai planted on the knees of the hills, built for the 
convenience of a class who would be far healthier and happier 
at Brighton! It is not for the real lovers of Switzerland, but 
for the people who drift there because they believe it to be the 
fashion, that such crimes are committed. It is for them that 
atrocities like the line over the Great Scheideck and the 





funicular railways up the Jungfrau and the Matterhorn are 
projected. “Those threatening ridges of dark mountains,” 
Ruskin wrote in a famous passage, “which in nearly all ages 
of the world men have looked upon with aversion or with 
terror, are, in reality, sources of life and happiness far fuller 
and more beneficent than the bright fruitfulness of the 
plains.” But what possible “life and happiness” are to be 
got from going to the summit of the Jungfrau in a railway- 
carriage? If the tourist wants elevation, he can get it 
in a captive balloon; if the sight of snow and ice, he 
can get it on any glacier; and, ex hypothes?, the man who 
can so approach a mountain is incapable of enjoying the 
specific delights of the mountaineer. The solitude and the 
inviolability of the mountains are of the essence of their 
beauty, and once that is destroyed the attraction of’ the Alps 
will vanish. 

All such innovations, the fruit of a desire to cater for the 
wrong class, can only result in killing the goose and putting 
an end to golden eggs. Switzerland owes its place as the 
playground of Europe to the fact that it has exercised a 
remarkable attraction upon men of culture, who have found 
in mountaineering and in the mere contemplation of its 
beauties a peeuliar refreshment. Hence it became the 
fashion, and the tripper followed faithfully in the footsteps 
of his betters. But if it is made impossible for its proper 
devotees, it will not long retain the affection of those who 
care little for sport or scenery. The tide of fashion will 
turn and carry the tourist elsewhere. There is no reason 
why the mountaineer should not make Bosnia or Norway 
his playground, and assuredly he will do so if the Alps 
are to be robbed of all that attracted him. Once upon 
a time a certain pilgrim, falling asleep after a long day, 
dreamed a melancholy dream. It seemed to him that he 
had resolved to climb the Matterhorn by the Zmutt aréte, 
and he set off early in the morning with old and tried 
guides. At the Zmutt glacier they left him, saying that 
he had no more need of them, and he entered a doorway, 
where he paid a fee, and was conducted by a housemaid up 
a flight of carpeted stairs. He ascended innumerable flights, 
past landings decorated with bad German chromo-lithographs, 
till it occurred to him to ask when he was coming to the 
Matterhorn. He was told by one of the relays of housemaids 
that he was now on the mountain, which had been covered 
in, At last he came to a place like a conservatory, and 
a concierge unscrewed a skylight, out of which our traveller 
stuck his head. He saw that he was actually on the 
summit, with winds blowing over it, and the wide landscape 
swimming beneath him, but when he proposed to get out 
the concierge dissuaded him. “Our patrons,’ he said, 
“find the contrast between the open air and the staircase, 
which is heated by hot-water pipes, a little trying. You are 
in danger of catching cold.” The story goes on to tell 
how the pilgrim, being warned by this vision of the 
degradation that was overtaking his old haunts, fled forth- 
with to wilder latitudes, and is now disporting himself on the 
Hindu Kush. 





IN WONDERLAND. 
[CoMMUNICATED. | 

LITTLE girl, aged eleven, the daughter of a Sussex 
farmer, sometimes sends letters to the present writer 
describing her country home and amusements. She is, 
perhaps, an almost ideally balanced child; sane (for she 
recognises the dictates of prudence in the disposal of her 
many pets), inconsequent with a proper childishness (a cat 
named ‘Tim’ is nicknamed ‘ Mitey,’-—“ for short,” she gravely 
declares), and yet, with it all, not affected, but childlike in the 
simplest sense, for she believes in fairies. “I never feel 
lonely,” she writes, “for I know so many fairies.” They live 
quite close to her home: one—prosaically christened Mrs. 
Jim—in a roll of wire netting, overgrown with nettles, and 
others—Meef the blacksmith, Oberon, and Titania—in trees 
and hedges. With them she plays her solitary and delightful 
games all the summer, whenever she is not learning French 
or the piano (which, she says naively, “I am often asked to 
play”). It may be that she is an exceptional child, living 
amid exceptional circumstances; but a true child she 
certainly is. She displays in a pre-eminent degree the 
one characteristic that runs through all children, town-bred 
and country-bred alike,—that quality of grave and sincere 
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wonder which is almost the only thing in childhood that 
permits of a generalisation. “ A little child, curious, innocent 
...--- dreaming, desiring, possessing,’—the words at bottom 
describe them all. 

This worshipper of our English fairies spends all her life 
in the country, and creates her own Wonderland spontaneously 
and naturally. But there are others who see no fairies, and 
who yet, when they go for a little time into the country, enter 
into a fairyland of their own, where things, maybe, are less 
fanciful than “ Mrs. Jim” or “ Meef,” but no less fresh and 
wonderful. The thousands of children sent out of London 
annually by the Children’s Country Holidays Fund for a 
fortnight in the country write accounts of what they do and 
see, and in their accounts there appears this same vein of 
matter-of-fact curiosity, though it is often overlaid with a 
local and personal colouring. Their experiences are jumbled 
together haphazard with surmises, their reasonings with bare, 
unadorned fact; but curiosity and wondering innocence are 
in them all. Whatever they observe—and these London 
children manage to observe a great deal, not only by way of 
deliberate Nature-study, but also unconsciously—is observed 
in aspirit of half-reluctant, half-eager wonder. “The country,” 
says one little girl, “is a very nice place to live in”; but she 
adds at once her own personal discovery: “Some trees in the 
country have different names” (in London they are only 
“trees”). “The turkey makes a very funney (sic) noise,” is 
a vain effort after some explanatory phrase ; then experience 
furnishes an item of fact: “Sometimes the turkey runs after 
you”; but immediately the element of surprise re-enters: “It 
has not got any teeth either.” The little boy who wrote, 
“T noticed how the sky looked when the sun sets,” had found 
a larger firmament than the clean-cut end of a London 
street reveals; and to many the country is a revelation of 
spaciousness: “Some houses had thatched roofs they are not 
very near each other and there were not so many as there 
are in London.” Imagination, too, as well as curiosity, gives 
some of their judgments a terse vividness which is apt to be 
startling: “The swallow cannot fly strait”; no one but a 
stranger to swallows would have commented upon that obvious 
but unique characteristic of the bird. ‘The rook was a large 
bird which croaked,” “ the crow is like a black chicken,” show 
the same decisive grasp of new and wonderful facts. Very often 
this shrewdness is joined to a recollection of past experience. 
Only a London child could have written thus: ‘“ The lark flys 
strait up inthe sky. Whenyou look at it [it] looks just like 
a speck of mud in the air.” “The cucumber that I saw was 
as long as a ruler,” reveals that the writer comes from streets 
where the cucumber is supplanted by its shorter cousin, the 
gherkin. Another article of food is remembered in “ Plenty 
people might take a snail for a winkle, but the snail hangs 
part of its body out of its shell and a winkle does not.” The 
greatest picturesqueness, however, is usually attained in 
descriptions of the surprising animal traits discovered by the 
writers. Pigs when they eat “make a kind of sissing 
sound”; at other times they emit “a kind of snaring noise,” 
—astatement which provides a really admirable onomatopoeic 
variant upon “snoring.” But the cow is the most amazing 
of all creatures; it “eats prickles and makes a kind of booing 
noise”; it “is an oblong animal”; it even has a sort of 
leviathan grandeur: “ The cow came up and made a terrible 
noise against the farm door, tili the men came and milked it; 
and when it was milked it went down and walked among the 
water-lilies ”; and four children out of every five who wrote 
about the cow at all described the way in which it rises from 
a sitting position. 

So Wonderland is opened to London children. Their minds 
as well as their bodies grow healthy in the freer air, and the 
growth is of a durability and quality which could never be 
attained by the brief day or so provided by school-treats or 
other holiday-making devices. Better still, this fortnight has 
a great social value; it broadens in an inestimable degree 
what the Spectator recently termed “the social relations of 
the very poor.” “We are apt to forget how greatly friend- 
ship depends upon the power to show a little hospitality”: 
these children in their Wonderland build up friendships by 

their visits. “My lady ”—the cottager who takes them in is 
always either “my lady” or “the lady I am taking care of ”— 
often keeps her visitors on after their fortnight without pay- 
ment. The families exchange visits, the children exchange 
pets. The special trains that bring back the hordes to 








London seldom disgorge less than half a dozen rabbits, 
pledges ef friendship and hospitality; and there is still 
living; and apparently flourishing, in a London yard a goat 
whose presence is witness of a lasting friendship based on a 
fortnight’s country holiday. The town mind learns an un- 
suspicious charity from such intercourse: “The people down 
there,” wrote one child, “are very humble. If one met you 
in the road he would always stop and speak to you.” The 
country mind finds in the ways and wants of the guests a 
pleasant and healthy break in the daily routine. 

The organisation which brings all this about is simple 
enough. The central office of the Children’s Country Holidays 
Fund is at 18 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C.; but as 
much of the work as possible is decentralised, and fifty-eight 
local committees all over London select, roughly speaking, 
40,000 children every year to go away on the two dates fixed 
for the exodus. Except for one or two local and smaller 
organisations, this is the sole institution devoted to the work 
of providing so long and so necessary a holiday; and with 
an ever-increasing population the task of selection becomes 
every year more difficult. The Fund endeavours to take 
only such children as really need a holiday, and local 
selections are made only after long and thorough in- 
vestigation of each case by visitors who know the district 
well, the utmost regard, of course, being had to cleanliness 
and freedom from infection. But each year sees new 
and indisputably valid claims, while those who have been 
taken one year clamour, no less deservingly, to go again. 
The position is further complicated by financial questions. 
The parents of the children contribute according to their ’ 
means, the local committees determining the weekly payment 
suitable to each case. The funds thus raised pay the railway 
fares, and a little over, for the railwayj companies afford 
special facilities to the Fund. Last year the parents con- 
tributed some £9,300. Charity pays the balance, which goes 
towards the board and lodging of the children: a donation of 
10s. keeps a child for a fortnight. The total donations and sub- 
scriptions last year amounted to £17,100 odd. But the whole 
income is expended every year, and each summer brings 
inevitably a greater outlay. Money is always wanted ; never 
more than now, for there is a prospect of an adverse balance 
at the end of the year unless at least £2,000 can be raised at 
once,—and that will mean fewer holidays next summer. It is 
so easy to unlock the gates of Wonderland with a golden key ; 
so hard, as Alice found, to get the key. And Wonderland 
means so much. To give a last quotation: “ My fortnight’s 
holiday was the most happy and enjoyable time of my life.” 
That happiness is needful for children who do not possess it 
as a birthright. But to confer it upon them and upon their 
homes is also to do a larger service to no small part of our 
national life. D. 





HOW IT STRIKES AN AUSTRALIAN. 
Il—THE ENGLISH. 


UR people in Australia are unduly, and to their own 
detriment, given over to holiday-making, to horse-racing, 
to boastfulness of speech and thought, to political experiment, 
financial recklessness, improvidence, vaingloriousness, and a 
host of other sins too numerous to catalogue. Wherefore, 
having admitted in the beginning that we are erring beings 
to very much the same extent as the rest of humanity, it 
possibly may be a reproach to the writer that he seeks to 
deliver a sort of minor judgment from a bench of national 
superiority upon a people who are a better people than his 
own. He does not. He merely looks from the ground and 
amongst them, and only sees what he can see, and under- 
stands what he is permitted to understand. And whatever 
he has to say may only be taken for what it is worth, remem- 
brance being had that he sees and understands within the 
limitations of an “ outsider” from far “ outside.” 
Perhaps it may seem, as was said in the preceding paper, 
a little invidious to insist upon the distinction between an 
Australian and an Englishman. It is the fine ideal of many 


people that all the white portion of the British Empire 
should be considered English. Using the word in its widest 
sense, of course we are English, having all branched from 
the same parent trunk; but there are, as a matter of fact, 
as wide differences between a Canadian, an Afrikander, a 
New Zealander, an Australian, and an Englishman as between 
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the last-named and a Welshman, an Irishman, or a Scotsman. 
They may be only differences of tongue and temperament, 
induced by climatic or geographical influences, but they are 
real enough, and the main effect of them is that the various 
tribes which constitute the Empire have each and every one 
their own peculiar manner of viewing the world and one 
another. In short, to an Australian in England, England 
and the English must seem as different as possible from the 
view which an Englishman takes of his own country and his 
own people from within his own borders. 

There is a great importation into Australia—not so great 
as it should be, perhaps—of a more or less useful commodity 
called “New Chum.” To explain: any recently arrived 
Englishman, obviously unaccustomed to the ways of the 
land, is a “New Chum.” If he stays long enough, he in 
turn welcomes or derides “New Chums.” The writer is a 
New Chum in England. Now, almost one’s first thought on 
finding oneself in England for the first time is: “By Jove! 
this is where they breed them!” On all sides are New 
Chums, their fathers and their mothers, their brothers and 
sisters. Nearly every one except oneself is a New Chum,— 
and presently it is realised that the position is reversed, and 
that you yourself are, at least so far as regards things 
English, one of the very rankest of New Chums. From this 
realisation comes first of all humility, and then, later, a little 
of understanding. 

At first, it is only frank to admit, you do not like the 
English. You see nothing in their manner but a cold, stupid 
reserve. You regard them as being automatic. Everywhere 
you think you discern the proverbial idea that one English- 
man is as good as six foreigners,—the foolish idea that you 
imagine will one day lead to England’s undoing. They are 
slow to move; they will not move except in the ordered way 
taught them by their fathers, and then only with great 
caution and circumspection, and an endless dread lest they 
offend against the canons of custom. They seem to be bound 
in chains of convention, and confined to alley-ways of tradi- 
tion as narrow as their little country lanes. Then you 
observe the distinctions of class, as well marked and defined 
as different breeds of sheep or cattle. It pains you a little to 
have a working man call you “Sir” because you may happen 
to be wearing better clothes than his, or, for the same 
apparent reason, to behold a country labourer touch his hat 
to you when you nod him “ Good day” in passing along the 
road. You miss the high-headed greeting of the Australian 
highways, when the shearer or the boundary-rider wags his 
head sideways at the man who employs him, as one who 
should say: “Good-day to you too. I’m as good a man as 
you. Likely enough I'll turn out a better in the long run!” 
And you think you see some degradation to the recipient of 
the universal “tip.” It astonishes you beyond measure when 
you find that some gold-laced railway official is not above 
securing you a seat for a few coppers. Often I have been 
half disappointed in not having coins thrown in my face. 
Everywhere you seem to find little unusual things that do not 
cheer you overmuch. You read the many columns in the 
papers which chronicle the advent to town or the exodus 
therefrom of people with titles, and wonder vaguely who on 
earth can be interested in such stuff. Somehow at first— 
perhaps because you are as a fish out of water—you seem 
endlessly to keep on discovering small matters that jar, to be 
doomed to realise nothing but the minor faults of the English, 
to see for yourself nothing of the wonderful old independent 
spirit which curbed the power of Spain, restrained recalcitrant 
Kings, and built up the splendid Empire of which you have 
always been so proud to think that you might call yourself a 
citizen. You begin to wonder how it is that this people have 
become what they are, and whether, indeed, they can last. 
You wander amongst the tombs in the Abbey and in St. 
Paul’s, and are almost tempted to cry aloud, as the pessimist 
of old, “ Ichabod, Ichabod, the glory has departed !” 

And then, perhaps quite suddenly, you discover for yourself 
that leafless trees are not necessarily dead, that you have been 
quite wrong and unjust, and that you are, to be perfectly 
plain with yourself, a very short-sighted and benighted 
being. 

It is some ten months since England awakened, one 
Monday morning, to learn with bitter anger of what 
undoubtedly seemed at the time a most wanton, senseless, 
and cruel outrage, by which some of her people had been 











brutally and inexcusably murdered by the war fleet of a 
friendly Power. Poor Power,—the gods have punished her 
enough lately! She must not be jumped upon when she ig 
down, and there is no need to enlarge upon the incident here, 
But it will be remembered how sullenly savage England 
became, and how, during the diplomatic negotiations which 
followed the incident, she sat quietly, and nursed her grief 
and anger through one fateful week,—grim, determined, un- 
compromising. Much has happened since then, and the whole 
matter has practically been closed, but the recollection of that 
week will always remain with the writer of these papers as the 
ray of enlightenment as to the real English character, which 
first opened his eyes to its abiding worth. He seeks the reader’s 
pardon for quoting verbatim from a letter which he wrote 
home at the time. It described how, after the first outburst 
of angry astonishment, the nation patiently awaited the out- 
come of the negotiations :— 

“The cable has told you nearly everything about the events 
of this strange five days You have read how all political 
parties have become united in face of the wrong which has been 
done to the nation and to humanity...... You are just as well 
informed as we are. But, unless you are here in the midst of it, 
you can’t realise just how extraordinarily striking and impressive 
this steadfast attitude of the British at home is. It is a phase of 
the national character which commands ungrudging respect, and 
which must compel the admiration even of those of us who find 
very much we don’t like in that same British national character. 
If you have been fortunate enough to see it, you can quite easily 
forgive the arrogance, the conceit, the insularity of the English- 
man who stays at home and misjudges the outside world. Ina 
time like this, when immense issues are at stake, when to-morrow 
he may have to face the trials and troubles of a great war—and 
before he has got over the extra taxation of the last one—you 
will be able to find nothing in his bearing, his calm and resolute 
bearing, which is not altogether admirable. You will understand 
that you have seen him at his best, and that his best is a very 
fine and heroic sort of best. Afterwards, when he gets back into 
his narrow groove, and resumes his di ble hide of intoler- 
ance of ways that are not his own, it is to be expected that you 
will remember having seen something of his real nature, and will 
be ready to allow that he is a very strong man, and altogether a 
Man. And, as I have said, that is an aspect of the present situa- 
tion which the cable cannot wholly convey to you any more than 
I can. It may be recorded, but to realise it adequately you 
must have been in England during such a fateful week as the 
present.” : 

Since the above was written the writer has found many 
more instances of the admirable worth of the English 
character. He feels sure that he will not offend English 
susceptibilities if he states, however, that a stranger must 
needs go and look for them. It is the lot of most people who 
travel at all by railway occasionally to encounter a disagree- 
able fellow who wishes to have the window closed when you 
desire that it should be open. You only see the worst of that 
man. From your momentary and biassed point of view, he 
is obviously an ill-conditioned, miserable, selfish creature. 
But get out at his station, follow him home, peep through his 
window,—and the chances are that you will see enough to 
convince you that he is a kind husband, a good father, and a 
very valuable citizen. In the same way, if you follow up the 
English national character—which is notoriously disagreeable 
to others than Australian “New Chums ”—you will find such 
things in it as will make you blush for the shortcomings of 
your own. At any rate, be you never so prejudiced, you will 
conceive a deep and permanent respect for it. 

It is hard to define the typical Englishman. One might 
take a London policeman, a naval officer, a successful farmer, 
an honest City man, a manufacturer, the British workman, a 
Bishop, an eminent Nonconformist divine, and a large land- 
owner, and roll them into a kind of composite being. Per- 
haps the result would represent the type. One has had no 
word to say of the Englishwoman—typically deep-voiced, 
sane, strong, handsome, and unafraid—but it is a brave man 
who ventures to criticise her. Atany rate, a braver man than 
the writer is. J. H. M. Assort. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eh EE 
THE VOLUNTEERS AND PARTIES. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—The country owes a great debt of gratitude to Sir 
Howard Vincent for his strong and determined championship 
of the Volunteers, which is all the more valuable and praise- 
worthy because not the slightest motive of party can be 
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imputed to him in the matter. On the contrary, he has 
shown, as very few politicians do, that he has set aside party 
when the interests of the nation are involved, as they are 
owing to this wanton and stupid attack on the Volunteers, 


the only large Reserve to the Army which we possess or are | 


likely to possess. Mr. Arnold-Forster still talks about the 
large Reserve, which is by some process, visible to himself, to 
be hatched out of hisschemes; but even he will hardly venture 
to assert that he can produce a larger ora better Reserve than 
Lord Cardwell’s plans gave the country, and which the present 
War Minister has stigmatised as a Reserve which was not a 
Reserve. My gallant friend, Sir Howard Vincent, takes excep- 
tion to my writing (Spectator, August 5th) that the success of 
the Opposition at the next Election, which the most tenacious 
clinging to office cannot defer for very long, will, in my 
opinion, bring about a new era for the Army. I have no 
great hope for the latter while it is, to use the words of a 
powerful Government organ, “muddled and remuddled” by 
enterprising and ambitious politicians, who have knocked off 
the drag from their wheels by first narrowing the powers of 
the Commander-in-Chief to impotency, and then by abolish- 
ing that functionary altogether by a summary and never- 
to-be-forgotten process; but one cannot conceive the possibility 
of the next War Minister neglecting to take warning from 
the present occupant of the post, and allowing the present 
disastrous era to continue. However the next Government may 
fail in Army administration, he must be a bold man who would 
venture to predict that they will doas badly, as regards the 
Army at all events, as the present Administration. I quite 
agree with Sir Howard Vincent that the words of apparent 
approval by the Leader of the Opposition of Mr. Arnold- 


Forster's disastrous proposals to reduce the Volunteers were , 


most unfortunate and unexpected, especially as Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, when Secretary of State for War, 
used the following enthusiastic and stirring words about the 
Force in the House of Commons :—* The robust vitality and 
vigorous growth of the popular and patriotic citizen army of 
Great Britain is one of the most encouraging signs of the 
times.” Probably Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s words 
on Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposals were based upon an easily 
explained misconception. What is certain is that, as you 
say, the nation will not permit the Militia and Volun- 
teers to be reduced by Mr. Arnold-Forster or any one else, 
and that there can be no risk that his successor and the next 
Government will perpetrate continuity in schemes which are 
perceived to be radically wrong by every patriotic person who 
is gifted with common sense, and in which danger to the 
country from many directions is involved.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Zermatt. ALFRED TURNER. 





THE WAR OFFICE AND THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 

S1r,—I venture to draw your attention to the tendency of the 
present authorities at the War Office and Treasury to reduce 
the status and strength of the Corps of Royal Engineers. 
The interests of a particular branch of the Army should not 
be permitted to stand in the way of any judicious scheme of 
Army Reform, as we have been told in respect of the Militia 
and Volunteer schemes of Mr. Arnold-Forster. The same, of 
course, applies to the “scientific corps,” and to each other 
branch in succession. This useful formula apparently 
suffices to satisfy minds of the Calvinistic type that the 
virtue of reform is damage to some particular interest, 
whereby in some subtle manner the Army as a whole is 
benefited. As with tragic drama, where the mind is purified 
and strengthened through suffering, so are the groans and 
convulsions of the various limbs of the Army held to testify 
to the skill and determination of our political doctors, whose 
one specific for the soldier is “Bleed him.” Each victim in 
turn is strapped upon the operating-table, a committee with 
lances is assembled, his veins opened, and the terms of 
reference prescribe that the ounces of blood to be drawn 
shall be the maximum consistent with continued existence. 
Thus the general disinclination of the Army to be “ benefited ” 
is explained, as the whisper goes round, “ Whose turn next ?” 

The Royal Engineers have for some time been under the knife, 
and a Special Committee, presided over by General Sir Evelyn 
Wood, is said to be drawing up a Report as to the safe limits of 


the next operation to be performed. Former operations, such as 
the abolition of an executive head to the Corps in the person of 


the Director-General of Fortifications, or of the Deputy Adjutant- 

' General, Royal Engineers, at Army headquarters; the reduction 
| in the pay of Colonels on the staff by £160 annually; and the dimi- 
| nution in their numbers, and so of the prospects of officers in the 
| Royal Engineers generally ; the transfer of barrack-building toa 
Civil Department ; the abolition of submarine mining; a proposal 
| to disperse the headquarters of the Corps at Chatham, where 
; accumulated Royal Engineer interests doubtless suggested 
an improper strength and robustness,—these operations, 
though severe in themselves, apparently still left the subject 
suflicient vitality to suggest the possibility of further inci- 
sions. In view, however, of the display of a certain nervous 
irritability due to shock, and of the fact that time might 
disclose a further weakening effect, it became desirable to 
administer an anaesthetic, and to calm the nerves by comforting 
words, lest the further operations contemplated might have to 
be shorn of their artistic and crippling completeness. So Mr. 
Arnold-Forster made some laudatory remarks in the House of 
Commons, and the Committee in examining witnesses kindly 
removed from sight most of its instruments, displaying only 
the bandages. 

The Spectator has always shown remarkable insight in per- 
ceiving great underlying principles, and for that reason I venture 
to address you at perhaps inexcusable length. The Army, we 
admit, is sick; but I ask, Sir, is not this surgical science of the 
Conservative Government antiquated and harmful, and are not 
all soldiers justified in hoping for something better from the 
Liberal party, and in voting for them at the approaching 
Election? I put it to your readers that sound political science, 
like sound medical science, would prescribe a strengthening and 
encouraging, rathor than this weakening and bleeding, of each 
branch of the Army. Nowhere, perhaps, could a fostering 
treatment have been more judiciously applied than to that 
branch of the Army usually admitted to embrace a high 
level of intellectual capacity. The success of Japan is the 
triumph of brains, and even in the South African War, which’ 
may be described as comparatively a non-intellectual struggle 
for the rank and file, requiring more physical endurance than 
| scientific resource, the demands made upon every Royal 
Engineer officer were continuous and insistent. To say that 
modern war tends to involve all national resources is hardly 
to overstate the case. Organising powers, wide grasp of political 
and economic situations, are essential qualifications to modern 
| military genius, and we cannot expect to find the necessary high 
development of such qualities in our Generals, our picked men, 
unless they are in some degree present in the intellectual atmo- 
sphere of the Army as a who.e. One means of aiding this lay 
obviously in developing the Corps of Royal Engineers on the 
broadest possible basis. Herein lay to hand a useful bridge to 
keep the Army in touch with the ever-accumulating experience 
and thought-power of the civil world, the bulk of the nation, 
both in science and economics. Such a policy was all the more 
feasible in that, under a rational organisation, the peace energies 
of Engineer officers could largely be kept in productive channels. 

I do not describe as a rational organisation the conditions under 
which Royal Engineer otficers have hitherto been, and still are, em- 
ployed upon building in the United Kingdom. That system, though 
having the finest quality in young men to work with, never has pro- 
duced, and never could produce, decent civilengineers. Fortunately, 
better conditions have obtained abroad, where opportunities that 
offered have been seized. The unfortunate officer who has had 
to rely on home experience entirely has proved too often when 
turned on to building a “ bad egg.” Such officers there are in 
the Corps, but their failure is not their fault. It would trespass 
too much upon your space to show how the system might be 
reformed, how the costly expedient of replacing Royal Engineer 
officers by a Civil Department should have been avoided. But the 
cutting away of this “ bridge” between civil life and the Army, 
depriving the latter of a number of Royal Engineer officers and 
a fund of priceless experience in finance, business methods, and 
engineering knowledge, is a most serious retrograde step, the 
baneful effects of which have yet to be felt. The knowledge of 
building materials, of sources of supply, of trade sections, of 
business methods, is the foundation of all practical engineering, 
and would be required in any great war. ‘The water supply of a 
town may have been damaged by a retreating enemy, the lighting 
arrangements destroyed, railway stations blown up, the drainage 
system blocked, flour mills damaged, and a hundred other items 
might be imagined, each calling for a knowledge of civil engineer- 
ing of a competent order. One of the few points in. which the 
British Army is more advanced than its Continental neighbours 
lies in the wide scope of training and experience of its military 
engineers. ‘hat this advantage should have been selected as 
something to reform away appears to be an example of that 
sublime folly which amounts almost to inspiration. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster is reported to have said that too much 
talent goes at present into the Royal Engineers, and that some of 
it should be diverted into other branches of the Army. Certainly 
the present policy of lowering the status and emoluments of the 
Corps will tend to divert talent from it; but why it should then 
go into the Army at all is not apparent. It is the training which 
the Royal Engineer officer gets in the Corps, especially abroad 
and on work under the Foreign Office, Colonial Office, &c., that 
develops the qualities he exhibits. The same raw material, 
“diverted ” into other branches, would only get the training 
they afford, and would scarcely affect their average of attain- 
ments. No; it is no use killing the goose which lays the golden 
eggs; that will not mend matters If the War Secretary really 
desires to make more direct use of the talent of the Corps 








in the Army generally, the way is quite simple. Let him open 
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the Staff College more widely to the Engineer officer. At present 
only two or three annually are permitted to enter,—the pro- 

rtion is due to the numbers of the Corps, no weight whatever 
Seas attached to brains. The quota permitted from the Royal 
Artillery is limited in the same way, a protective wall against 
superior intelligence being excused by the plea that an Army 
composed chiefly of Cavalry and Infantry should be staffed by 
their own branches. That plea may be admitted as regards such 
purely regimental staff appointments as Brigade-Majors of 
Cavalry and Infantry Brigades, but such form only a few 
instances, the bulk of staff appointments embracing all arms. 
Whilst the authorities make much ado about promotion examina- 
tions and Army education, they directly discourage talent from 
entering the Army. Candidates are even admitted into the 
Guards without any examination at all. Our forefathers had the 
notion that talent of a scientific order should be encouraged, 
and the Royal Engineer officer used to be the best paid in the 
Service. What is the case to-day? Owing to slow promotion, 
the Royal Engineer officer in the first twenty years of his service 
draws about the same total pay as a Cavalry officer, £1,500 less 
than an Ordnance officer, £1,200 less than a Medical officer, 
£1,000 less than an Army Service Corps officer; whilst the pension 
of a Lieutenant-Colonel, Royal Engineers, is the same as for the 
Artillery or Army Service Corps, and but £30 more than for the 
Infantry. According to our modern political mentors, science is 
of little use. Does the public think so too? The gracious act 
of his Majesty the King in recently assuming the Colonelcy of 
the Corps was gratefully viewed as a recognition of past merit. 
The action of this Government is different; and the treatment 
meted out is what might be expected by a branch of the public 
service which had “meant well,” but had hopelessly failed. 
The chief quality our Army lacks as a whole is what may 
be called business capacity,—the knowledge of how to set about 
a job, outside routine, in a common-sense manner, ruled by 
trained method. The failure to produce an average of competent 
Generals is not so much due to want of opportunity for manceuvres 
in peace as is often alleged. Itis due to the life of unintellectual 
routine of those officers who become Generals, whereby the faculties 
become atrophied, and are unable to cope with even the native 
cunning of a Boer farmer. The path of such Generals in South 
Africa was marked by inconsequence and muddling, for though 
they had heard the word “organisation,” they had no experience 
of what it really implied. To remedy this, we should utilise the 
Engineer officer, ensuring him every facility for imbibing the 
invaluable mental and business training of civil life, as in con- 
struction works, and increasing his numbers to the point that 
at each station for troops Royal Engineer officers would be 
available to assist at the annual trainings of other branches, 
and spread generally the knowledge and method their special 
opportunities had enabled them to acquire. 


—I am, Sir, &c., AJAX. 


OUR FOOD-SUPPLIES IN WARTIME. 
[To tue Epiror or tHe “SprxEctator.’’] 
S1r,—The admirable article on the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Supply of Food and Raw Material in 
Time of War, in the Spectator of August 12th, induces 
me to say a few words in confirmation of the doubt 
expressed as to the wisdom of our Government making 
any experiment in the direction of free rent. I speak as one 
of the largest importers of grain from India and North and 
South America, and I can with confidence assert that the 
opportunity of getting my imports held rent free would not 
add 5 per cent. to my holding. Who, I ask, would be inclined 
to take advantage of this offer of free storage? Certainly not 
the merchant, whose object is to turn over his grain as quickly 
and with as little risk as possible. If he increases his unsold 
stock, he increases his risk in proportion, as it is market 
fluctuations he fears, not the cost of storage. The miller, 
again, is provided with free storage in his mill, and has, in 
fact, unlimited free storage through the advantages given 
him by the merchant, who contracts with him for deliveries 
for various periods, near and distant. Then as regards 
the dealer, who in the old sense hardly exists, he might 
take advantage of the offer to a limited extent, and the 
same might be said of the speculator; but the latter in these 
modern days prefers a gamble in futures, where there is no 
storage finance or loss of interest. Who, then, is left, if the 
four classes representing the corn trade do not take 
advantage of free storage? It is suggested that the 
American exporter, who is said to carry his wheat at a cost of 
8s. per quarter per annum in Chicago, might welcome this 
offer of free storage with open arms, and carry all his surplus 
stock in England instead of Chicago. If I have read the 
Yankee rightly, after thirty-five years’ experience of him, it is 
the last thing he would think of doing. He seldom sends his 
grain to this country unsold, and would never do so in 
quantity unless he could effect a “corner,” and thereby sell 
at his own price. It is not, with all due respect to the 
Commission, the cost of storage abroad that affects the 














question at all, but rather the cheap storage of the 
foreign farm. When the farmer abroad presses his grain 
on the market, prices decline and shipments are large; 
when he withholds it, the reverse is the case. Trade condi. 
tions have greatly changed in the last ten or fifteen years, 
Then the speculator loomed large, and was responsible for 
more grain being held in warehouse than now. To-day the 
speculator, and I might almost say the dealer in wheat, hardly 
exist, and the desire to hold large stocks grows less and less 
each year. The idea of large free stores at Trafford Park 
sounds comforting to the “man in the street”—“ well inland 
and away from the enemy’s guns,” &c.—but how is this 
grain to be utilised to the best advantage when the bulk of the 
mills are situated at the ports of London, Liverpool, Hull, 
Leith, &c.? There are a number of mills near Manchester, 
I admit, but they bear a very trifling proportion to those in 
the ports named. So much for free storage. But ensure the 
merchant importer against all fear of loss by capture in time of 
war, and the whole world will be striving to send us wheat, and 
reap the benefit of the high prices that might be ruling, 
though, for my own part, I think they would be moderate 
compared with those ruling during the wars in the early part 
of the last century.—I am, Sir, &c., Sam. SANDay, 
Liverpool. 





SCHOOLBOY RIFLE-SHOOTING: A SUGGESTION. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SpecTator.”’] 
Srr,—You have always shown yourself so sympathetic in the 
matter of schoolboy rifle-shooting that I venture to make a 
suggestion which I believe may be of value even as things 
now are, but of greater value if, as Lord Roberts desires, 
every boy has, as a part of his education, to shoot a course. 
My suggestion is that the results of every school course shot 
should be collected, tabulated, and assigned a figure of merit. 
If this result were published regularly, every boy when shooting 
his course would feel that he had the honour of his school at 
stake, and so indirectly the honour of his country. I cannot 
help feeling that nowadays the Ashburton Competition offers 
us a shadow rather than a substance. The competition is so 
keen that there must be a tendency towards spedialising in 
the shooting of a few; it is possible for a school to win the 
Shield with not more than thirty boys who can shoot on 
arange. Specialising in shooting would be harmless enough 
if every boy had first of all to shoot a recognised course; for, 
Sir, you will readily agree that what the nation requires is 
that all her sons should shoot. The fact that England wins 
the Palma Trophy does not of necessity prove England’s 
ability to shoot in defence of her shores.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dulwich Coliege, 8.E. W. R. M. Leake. 





MR. CHESTERTON ON ST. PETER. 
[To tux Eprror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Are you not too severe on Mr. Chesterton (Spectator, 
August 12th)—presumably a layman—when he stigmatises 
St. Peter as “a snob”? The late Bishop Walsham How, 
who edited an otherwise attractive “Commentary of the 
Four Gospels,” which has had an immense circulation, is 
responsible for twice stigmatising St. Peter “a cowardly liar.” 
As St. Peter, from the day of Pentecost, exercised, as appears 
from the first twelve chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, 
a supremacy over the other Apostles and over the whole 
Church, there is surely something more unbecoming in such 
language from one claiming to be a Bishop. It has always 
been characteristic of the Spectator to give a preference to 
sweet reasonableness and reverent discussion in the treatment 
of religious subjects. Hundreds of your Christian readers 
will thank you on account of the rebuke addressed to Mr. 
Chesterton for his abominable epithet in regard to St. 
Peter, whose supreme authority was given him by Christ 
under three most remarkable similitudes, not only during 
our Lord’s lifetime, but after His resurrection from the 
dead. He compares the Church He is about to estab- 
lish to a building, and makes St. Peter, after Himself, the 
foundation of it (Matthew xvi. 18). Secondly, Christ places in 
his hands “ the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” thus expressing 
in a forcible way the idea of chief authority,—a similar phrase 
to that found in Isaiah, referring to the Messiah (xxii. 22): 
“And the key of the house of David will I lay upon his 
shoulder,” &c. This constitutes the third similitude. As 
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regards the “ Denials,” which were predicted, our Lord did 
‘but reproach St. Peter with a “ look,” after which His loving 
disciple went out weeping bitterly. Besides these striking 
passages, Christ renewed to Peter all his authority, having 
prayed for him that his faith should not fail, and empowering 
him with a new commission, after His resurrection, that he 
was to “confirm his brethren.”—I am, Sir, &., 
J. A. Fox. 
48 Melrose Avenue, Willesden Green, N.W. 





CARLYLE AND LANDOR. 

{To tus Epiror or THE “Spxrcraror.”] 
Srr,—Reviewing a new edition of Carlyle’s “Cromwell,” the 
Spectator (July 22nd) says of the Squire Papers: “The whole 
thing was a monstrous practical joke, possibly concocted by 
Landor.” May I ask if there is any sort of evidence for 
supposing that Landor was implicated? At times, indeed, 
he amused himself with literary fabrications, as in his 
“Poems from the Arabic and Persian”; but I doubt if he 
would have played a trick like this on a man whom he 
esteemed highly. See the verses he addressed to Carlyle :— 

“ Strike with Thor’s hammer, strike agen [sic] 
The skulking heads of half-form’d men, 
And every northern God shall smile 
Upon thy well-aim’d blow, Carlyle.” 
On May 30th, 1847, a few weeks before Carlyle received the 
copies of the Squire Papers, Landor was to have met the 


“country air and the sight and conversation of an old kind 
friend”; and he went to see Julius Hare at Hurstmonceaux 
instead. A couple of years later, Carlyle visited Landor at 
Bath. Writing to him on January 12th, 1852, Carlyle said: 
“T have never seen you since that morning from the top of 
the omnibus, when you waved me good bye, leaving an 
impression on me not to be effaced, which I reckon among 
my possessions henceforth.” In a later letter he said: “I 
know simply one scholar now among us in the old and 
beautiful sense that word once had, and him I will pray 
the Fates to preserve to us long! You look into the eyes of 
Death withal, as the brave all do habitually from an early 
period of their career, and certainly one’s heart answers to 
you.” Landor, I submit, would not have listened to such 
friendly words had he made Carlyle the victim of a malicious 
if clever fraud. John Forster, who was on close terms of 
intimacy with both of them, did not doubt the authenticity 
of the Squire Papers. The Hxaminer of January 15th, 1848, 
“avowed an unhesitating belief in them.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oriental Club, Hanover Square. STEPHEN WHEELER. 





“BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER.” 
(To Tue Eprror or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Srr,—I call your atteution to the mistake in the name of the 
Secretary of the Navy in your note to Mr. H. Warren 
Smith’s letter under the above heading in the Spectator of 
July 15th. I remember distinctly the same mistake years 
ago. It is a small one. But as you (justly) admire the 
splendid tradition of the dispatch, it is worth while knowing 
that its author was Isaac Toucey—not Joncey—a native of 
the State of Connecticut, 1796-1869, Attorney-General of the 
United States, U.S. Senator, and Secretary of the Navy 
Department appointed by President Buchanan, serving from 
March, 1857, to March, 1861, and so having the happy chance 
to write that model dispatch, which you do so well to praise, 
concerning an incident which has given to the language one of 
its greatest phrases, and which is cherished wherever the 
language is spoken as embodying a vital truth. Blood IS 
thicker than water,—at all events our blood.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AMERICAN. 





MLLE. DE LESPINASSE ON ENGLAND. 
[To tHe Eviror or THE “Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—The prevailing entente cordiale recalls many sentiments 
expressed in past days by our neighbours towards ourselves. 


MISUSED WORDS. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ SpectaTor.”] 
Sir,—Some of your correspondents, who have recently been 
writing about the wrong use of words, may possibly find cause 
to rejoice with me over the following contribution to a leading 
London daily:—“I once heard a Spaniard shake his head 
over the present Queen of Spain.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. D. B. 








Pad 


CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 
(The Garden City, Letchworth, near Hitchin, Herts.) 


Tue total amount of subscriptions received up to August 17th 
for the Cheap Cottages Exhibition is £1,731 18s. 


The Cheap Cottages Exhibition can be reached from London, 
via King’s Cross, in about an hour. The station is Letchworth, 
and the third-class return fare, including admission to the 
Exhibition, is only 2s. 6d. 


“The Book of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition ” (1s. paper or 2s. 6d. 
cloth), which constitutes a complete Catalogue of the Ezhibition, and 
contains plans, elevations, and specifications of all the cottages 
exhibited, can be obtained from any Bookseller, or direct (post-free, 
1s. 4d. or 3s.) from the “ County Gentleman and Land and Water,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C., who are the Publishers. All 
profits derived from the Catalogue go to the Exhibition Funds. 

We are asked by the “ County Gentleman and Land and Water” 
to express their apologies to applicants for “ The Book of the Cheap 








May I bring to recollection a remark of Mlle. Julie de 
Lespinasse, who is too well known to need any introduction ? 
She writes :—“ Pour moi, faible et malheureuse créature que 
je suis, si j’avais & renaitre, j’aimerais mieux ¢tre le dernier 
membre de la chambre des communes que d’étre méme le roi 
de Prusse: il n’y a que la gloire de Voltaire qui pourrait me 
consoler de n’étre pas née Anglaise.”—I am, Sir, &c., | 
A. G: T. 


Cottages Exhibition” who have not had their orders executed 


| promptly, owing to the demand for the Catalogue being so im- 
Carlyles at dinner at Macready’s; but “I wanted,” he said, | 


mensely greater than was anticipated. They are now, however, in a 
position to execute all orders for the Catalogue. Copies may also be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s bookstalls, or through 

any newsagent’s, r 








POETRY. 


YOU AND IL 
WHEN first we wandered, you and I, 
Oh! you and I, o’er fell and field, 
There seemed a contest—Harth and sky, 
Which should the greater glory yield P 





Earth showed so fair, her thousand things 
Of beauty born, of loveliest hue : 

While little clouds, like angel-wings, 
Came flitting o’er the boundless blue. 


Then, as we gazed, the Picture moved 
Toward us; and the perfect grew 

To yet more perfect; and it loved, 
The Picture loved us, me and you. 


Now all is altered: faded, dim, 

The carmine tints are turned to grey; 
While winter, like a gaoler grim, 

With iron hand shuts in the day. 


Yet still we wander, you and I, 

With spirits free, not winter-bound; 
To us the sun is still on high, 

And garlands blossom underground. 


Earth is but sleeping: all is there, 
Her fruit, her flowers, in long array ; 
Her robe of state, and jewels rare, 
To wait her coronation-day. 


For suns may rise, and suns may set, 
And summer-leaves lie tempest-strown; 
But you and I can ne’er forget 
The glories we have loved and known. 
A. G. B. 








BOOKS. 


PROPERTIUS.* 
REALLY good poetry is not unlike really fine port, for while 
it at once invigorates and delights, it also renders criticism 
superfluous by its instant appeal to every healthy palate. 
There is, however, another kind of poetry which, being neither 
clearly good nor obviously mediocre, demands a very dis- 
criminating verdict. It resembles, perhaps, one of those 





* Sexti Properti Opera Omnia. Edited by H. E. Butler, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. London: A. Constable and Co, (8s. 6d. net. J 
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ambiguous liquors which judicious wine-merchants often 
recommend to connoisseurs as “interesting” or “ curious,” 
and it is to this variety that the poetry of Propertius appears 
most akin. Some find in him the peculiar charm which only 
an educated judgment can appreciate; others push his verse 
aside as pretty but thin stuff unsuited for a robust taste; 
and, in fact, it seems to be his special mission to humble and 
perplex all but the most confident critics. It would, no doubt, 
be easy to ignore, as Merivale does, all facts, and say that, 
while Horace fawns on his patrons “ with the playfulness of 
a lapdog,” Propertius exhibits “the pranks of a clumsier 
and less tolerated quadruped,” that he has “a rustic muse,” 
and that “he takes his gallantry from romances.” Or we 
might, as his modern admirers do, collect many beautiful 
phrases from his writings, remark on his superiority to Ovid 
—though that is in reality “to damn with faint praise ”—and 
indicate to fifth-form boys how artfully he begins an elegiac 
couplet with Amphitryoniades or ends it with Hamadryasin. 
But to form any large and just judgment is a very different 
matter, for Propertius is the most unequal of poets. At times 
he writes as an inspired boy—he was but twenty when his 
first book appeared—ought to write when he is in love. His 
first line begins with “ Cynthia,” and his whole heart is given 
to her :— 
“ Mi neque amare alias neque ab hac deciscere fas est : 

Cynthia prima fuit, Cynthia finis erit.” 
Her eyes are “twin torches” and the “lodestars ” of his life. 
Her beauty is peerless, and art cannot improve it. Crede 
mthi non ulla tuae est medicina figurae, he writes to her, and 
bids her simply be herself, for so only will she be perfect. 

“Litora nativis persuadent picta lapillis, 
; Et volucres nulla dulcius arte canunt,”— 

such is the flattery with which he woos, and the lines have 

that native sweetness, that persuasive charm (though critics 
emend the winning word perswadent into a tawdry praefulgent 
or resplendent), which he praises in his mistress. But he can 
_ never remain long true to his own genius. In the very next 
verses he begins to parade his learning, and vie with the 
pedants of Alexandria by talking about Hilaira, Marpessa, 
Hippodamia, and countless departed beauties. And then 
worse follows, for Cynthia, the “golden Cynthia” of his 
dreams, begins only too soon to change. The simple boxwood 
tablets that convey his elegies to her no longer bring back the 
sweet messages that once woke music in his heart. She 
becomes capricious, exacting, false; the boy-poet is set aside 
for wealthier admirers; but, let his mistress do what she will, 
he still remains her slave. He entreats, and flatters, and 
reviles; he writes touching elegies on death, and is to be 
buried with his “three little books” beside him on the bier 
and Cynthia “laying the last kiss on his icy lips”; or he 
becomes melodramatic and brandishes the dagger which is to 
drip with her blood and then with his own— 

“ Quamvis ista mihi mors est inhonesta futura: 

Mors inhonesta quidem, tu moriere tamen.” 

Poor boy! The couplet is prettily turned, but it is too 
obviously unreal; and, indeed, this is one grave defect of 
Propertius as an artist. He is always asking us to weep, and 
our eyes remain dry; he appeals to our hearts, and we say: 
“What delightful elegiacs!” He is like a coquettish widow 
who asks our sympathy and our admiration in equal measure 
at the same time, but he wants the fine tact needed to secure 
both. His tricks are too plain and his vanity is too apparent. 
Even when the ghost of Cynthia visits him from those shores 
mulcet ubi Elysias aura beata rosas—how beautiful the line is! 
—he cannot help telling us how once she used to steal from 
her chamber window by a rope, “ descending hand over hand 
on to his neck,” just because this silly phrase runs into a pretty 
pentameter. The instance is trivial, but it exactly illustrates 
the frequent feebleness of his judgment, and that feebleness 
grew upon him, for the character of his life soon begins to be 
reflected in his verse. His intellect is not of that virile type 
which even vice cannot weaken. As his frail body dwindles 
to a phantom—sum toto corpore nullus ego are his own words 
—his moral and artistic sense seem to waste away with it and 
to partake in its corruption. He dishonours the very name of 
love while professing to be its poet, and prostitutes the manly 
speech of Rome to boast his scorn for all ancient virtues. 
He thinks that it befits poetry to describe how, “his locks 
steeped in unguents, he loitered with slow-poised steps” 
at Cynthia’s door; how her fingers are decked with “ emeralds 








and yellow-gleaming chrysoliths ” ; or how, while the dogs trot 
behind, “their Molossian necks be-braceleted (armillati),” 
she drives her “close-clipped cobs” along the public way, 
Such mawkish stuff is an offence not so much to morality as 
to art. A poet may perhaps neglect virtue, but he cannot 
with impunity be ridiculous, and the famous lines “to Lady 
Betty Curricle’s ponies” hardly won admiration even in Lady 
Sneerwell’s drawing-room. Unhappily, however, it was 
exactly in drawing-rooms and boudoirs that Propertius 
sought his fame. His ambition is to be picked up by some 
fashionable beauty and “read while she awaits her lover.” 
Though he can write lines full of masculine vigour such ag 
these— 
“ Haud ullas portabis opes Acherontis ad undas: 
Nudus ad infernas, stulte, vehere rates. 
Victor cum victis pariter miscebitur umbris : 
Consule cum Mario, capte Iugurtha, sedes”— 
it is only to draw from them the conclusion that sensuality is 
better than ambition; and, because fashionable society took 
delight in such grotesque creations, he makes the Muse who 
inspires him inhabit “a verdant grotto studded with gems, 
where timbrels hang from the vaulted pumice-stone.” But 
from moral rottenness and a delight in gewgaws true poetry 
never yet had birth. It abhors by its very nature whatever is 
meretricious; and yet that is exactly the adjective which 
often best describes both the thought and the style of 
Propertius. At times his native genius bursts out in lines 
which Lucretius might have envied for their strength and 
Virgil for their grace, and judged by these, he seems a poet 
of almost the first rank; but on the whole his work is 
stamped with the signs of decadence and decay. The cor- 
ruption which was already undermining the old Roman 
vigour ate like a canker into his life and blighted the fair 
promise of his fame. Nature, indeed, had given him of her 
best gifts, and would fain have led her poetic child in her 
own simple and honest ways; but the wilful boy chose for 
‘himself another guide, who lured him into that fatal path 
which slopes continually downward. And yet once, just 
once, in his very latest elegy, his strong genius shatters in 
pieces its self-forged fetters, and soars aloft into the purest 
heights of poetry. In all Latin literature there is nothing 
more impressive than that final poem in which Propertius 
makes the spirit of Cornelia speak the last words of comfort 
to her sorrowing husband. Its originality and beauty, its 
mingled strength and tenderness, are a common theme of 
praise; but those who would understand its real pathos must 
study it, we think, as a noble palinode, a splendid “song of 
unsaying,” uttered by dying lips to the insulted majesty of 
honest love. And perhaps those finer critics who delight to 
put art and morality asunder might be led to doubt whether 
this unnatural divorce has any higher sanction than their 
own, if they would impartially study this incomparable elegy. 
For, assuredly, among all the pretty conceits and passionate 
phrases which Propertius addressed to Cynthia there is 
nothing which can match the simple, almost homely, lines 
which he places in the mouth of a mother and a wife :— 
“ Nunc tibi commendo communia pignora natos: 
Haec cura et cineri spirat inusta meo. 
Fungere maternis vicibus, pater: illa meorum 
Omnis erit collo turba ferenda tuo. 
Oscula cum dederis tua flentibus, adice matris: 
Tota domus coepit nunc onus esse tuum. 
Et si quid doliturus eris, sine testibus illis! 
Cum venient siccis oscula falle genis.” 

Any attempt, however, to estimate the real value of 
Propertius has hitherto been beset with serious hindrances. 
Distinguished as he is by learned vanity, by frequent want of 
clearness, and by abrupt transitions of thought, he can never 
be an easy writer to understand ; but the accidents of time have 
made him often almost unintelligible. Imagine what Browning 
might have been if his text had been left to the mercy of a 
printer’s devil, and you know roughly what copyists have in 
many places made of Propertius. To the restoration, however, 
of these mutilated passages scholars have of late devoted much 
care and learning, not unfrequently by a happy suggestion 
bringing order out of chaos, but more often, perhaps, by 
clumsy conjectures only making confusion worse confounded, 
while any complete and adequate edition has been wholly 
wanting. This defect Mr. Butler has now set himself to 
remedy, and on the whole he has performed his difficult task 
with eminent success. Possibly he sometimes devotes too 
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nuch space to discussing all the devices which have been 
employed to extract sense from lines which, if they ever had 
any, have now hopelessly lost it. For instance, what possible 
interest can a sane mind take in a couplet which elucidates 
the relation of Virgil’s Eclogues to his other works by stating 
that “the melodious swan, displaying equal genius, though 
less stately diction, in these light verses, has not retired 
with the tuneless strain of a goose”? Such a specimen of 
professorial translation based on professorial emendation will 
tempt simple-minded scholars to exclaim “ Prodigious !” 
although Mr. Butler calls it “thoroughly satisfactory,” and 
claims that the restored text from which it comes—and the 
reader will easily reproduce the Latin from the rendering—is 
“alike stately in phrase and clear in meaning.” Apart, how- 
ever, from a few long and rather puzzling notes on special 
difficulties, the editor’s comments are clear, concise, and 
illuminating. Students of Latin literature can now read 
Propertius, not merely to pick up a few fine phrases or 
pretty tricks of rhythm, but so as to form some judgment 
as to his general character as an artist, and some estimate 
of his true rank in poetry. Mr. Butler has cleared out of 
their path most of those technical difficulties of interpretation 
which formerly encumbered it, and left them fairly face to 
face with one of those problems in criticism which equally 


fascinate and perplex. 








A SOLDIER ON THE MANCHURIAN CAMPAIGN.* 


Tu1s book stands out from the mass of war correspondence 
as the work of a soldier, who for his years has seen much 
service, and who looks at the war not from the aesthetic or 
political standpoint, but from the military. He tells what we 
want to know about the fighting, not merely the scenic aspect 
of a battle, but its moves and counter-moves, and the condi- 
tions of success and failure. No one can read these chapters 
without getting a clearer idea of the whole of Kuropatkin’s 
strategy, and from this point of view we have no hesitation in 
calling the book the most illuminating contribution yet made 
to the proper military history of the campaign. Lord 
Brooke, indeed, enjoyed very special opportunities. Though 
representing Reuter’s Agency, he seems to have been 
accorded privileges beyond other war correspondents, and 
to have been much in the confidence of the Russian 
Staff. He was given a Russian orderly for his servant, 
and advantageous positions were pointed out to him from 
which to view the battles. Let us add that he has shown 
himself worthy of the confidence. He is perfectly frank in 
his criticism, but his book contains the best defence that 
we have seen for the Russian failure. While outspoken on 
their weak points, he is very appreciative of their merits; 
and he writes always with the sympathy and good taste with 
which criticisms of a foreign people should always be done. 
Had a foreign critic written of our blunders in the Natal 
Campaign in the style in which many Englishmen have 
gloated over Russian mistakes in Manchuria, we should have 
said hard things about an inspired and malevolent Press. 
There is a freemasonry in war, and there should be a certain 
standard of good breeding among all who write of it. 

The earlier chapters, which deal with incidents of travel, 
cover much the same ground as Mr. Maurice Baring’s recent 
book. They have not Mr. Baring’s inimitable humour or 
charm of style, but they show much close observation. 
There is a grim little picture of the Hunhutzes and the tale 
of heads they must pay yearly to appease the conscience of 
Pekin, and there are some amusing sketches of Russian 
hospitality. One curious fact recorded is the attitude of the 
Russians to the Siberian troops. They attributed the early 
disasters to them, as being merely a Militia, who could not 
compare with Regulars. To-day, however, “inthe Manchurian 
army the Siberian corps occupy the highest place in the 
estimation of all ranks. They have borne the brunt of the 
fighting, and, without exception, have shown courage and 
endurance unsurpassable.” It is a phenomenon not unknown 
elsewhere, the old scorn of the professional for the amateur, 
the Regular for the Yeoman, the metropolitan for the 
Colonist, the men of the centre for the men of the outer 
fringe. Of Lord Brooke’s many interesting details we have 
only space to notice a few. He agrees with most writers 








* An Eye-Witness mm Manchuria. By Lord Brooke. London: Eveleigh Nash, 
[7s. 6d, net.J 





on the subject in praising the treatment of the Chinese by 
the Russian forces, and the absence of brutality. He tells'us 
that the Russians went into battle in conspicuous uniforms, 
while the Japanese were in sombre khaki, indistinguish- 
able from the ground. The Cossacks seem to have had no 
idea of using their rifles, and as mounted infantry proved 
quite hopeless, On the whole, he considers that the Russians 
showed less power of enduring fatigue and great heat than 
our soldiers in South Africa. The Intelligence Department 
seems to have been very faulty throughout, and Lord Brooke 
notes that most of the field-glasses in use were of wretched 
quality. On the other hand, the artillery arrangements, as 
apart from marksmanship, were excellent; and an interesting 
account is given of the elaborate use made of the field-tele- 
phone. In general, he has little complaint to make of the 
conduct of the Russian officers, save in the case of the retreat 
from Liao-yang, when they seem to have travelled with too 
much and tvo comfortable transport; and he is enthusiastic 
in his praise of the hospital work. 

But the most valuable part of the book is the elaborate 
account of the two great battles which Lord Brooke had the 
good fortune to witness at Liao-yang and the Sha-ho. After 
the defeat of Stackelberg and Keller early in August, 
Kuropatkin’s forces, about 200,000 strong, began to con- 
centrate on Liao-yang, which from an advanced base became 
a central position. The battle began on August 30th with a 
tremendous artillery duel, sixty or seventy shells bursting in 
the Russian position at the same moment. This was accom- 
panied by a turning movement of the Japanese on the Russian 
right, which was repulsed by Stackelberg. On the next day of 
the battle Oku saw that the Russian extreme right—the flats 
west of the railway—was the weak point of the whole position, 
and he attempted to turn it with his heroic infantry. Here 
is an incident from the fighting. ‘‘ Ata quarter past seven in 
the morning they attacked one of the trenches on the Russian 
extreme right, and carried it after a furious resistance. The 
company which had rushed the trench were without supports, 
and from the trench came no sound. The tension was too 
great for one young Russian. Raising himself, he dashed 
across to the Japanese trench. Then came a cry of joy. 
‘My comrades, he sbouted back, ‘they have no more 
ammunition.’ Up leapt the Russians then, and in five 
minutes not a Japanese was left in the trench—the bayonet 
had done its work.” The communications between the different 
parts of the huge Russian force seem to have been as 
bad as possible, owing to the absence of flag-signalling. 
During the hottest of the fire it took an hour to send a note 
four hundred yards and get a reply. The Russians held out 
gallantly, until suddenly came an order recalling Stackelberg, 
This was the result of the false information which Kuropatkin 
had received as to the strength of Kuroki, and which exactly 
doubled the size of the Japanese forces,—another incident 
which shows the extreme importance of a good intelligence 
service. The result of the recall was practically the loss of 
the battle, since it gave the Japanese a position commanding 
the inner fortifications of Liao-yang. The rest of the story is 
one of retreat, all the energy of the Japanese being directed 
to carrying the southern defences by direct assault, and, by 
means of Kuroki, to cutting off Kuropatkin’s communications 
with Mukden. Lord Brooke gives an admirable account of 
the failure of the Russians to isolate Kuroki, owing partly 
to the blunder of Orloff, but mainly to the fact that 
the Russians went into action to all intents a beaten 
force. “From the moment the Siberians were withdrawn 
from the outer positions at Liao-yang, they concluded that 
the enemy had won, and fought on September 2nd with that 
impression strong upon them.” Thereafter came the evacua- 
tion, which was managed with much skill, for the fighting had 
been so severe that many companies were wholly demoralised. 
Several officers and men had been driven mad, and “lay in 
hospital at Mukden completely demented, recalling in their 
ravings the scenes of horror in the inferno of the trenches.” 
The battle was lost, according to Lord Brooke, by Kuropatkin’s 
vacillation, which in turn was largely caused by faulty 
intelligence. 

The succeeding chapters contain an interesting account 
of the interval between Liao-yang and the Sha-ho, on 
which our information has hitherto been of the scantiest. 
The Russians changed their tactics, and resolved to 
assume the offensive. We have not space to follow the 
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details of Stackelberg’s march to the south, but the 
reader will find it fully described in Lord Brooke's pages. 
The result we know well enough,—how the Japanese pierced 


the Russian centre (the Russian front was fully fifty miles 


long), and forced aside the wings till the whole was driven 


into flight. Here is another incident. “During the retreat 
a general commanding a division noted an officer and some 
forty men returning through the lines. It appeared as if this 
was a small party which had been charged with some outpost 
duty and had shown the white feather. Incensed at their 
apparent cowardice, the general rode up to the officer and 
asked him what he meant by deserting his post. With 
a somewhat grim smile the officer, saluting, said: ‘Sir, 
this is all that is left of my regiment!’ That regiment 
had gone into action over two thousand strong.” The 
Sha-ho broke down completely the Russian confidence. 
Thereafter the war was wholly on the defensive, except for 
such abortive and ill-considered attempts as the battle of 
Sandepu. With this fight we come to the end of the narra- 
tive proper. Lord Brooke does not theorise, and he rarely 
embarks on a general statement; but he is very positive in 
his concluding chapter that the Russian soldier earnestly 
desires peace. It isa warin which he has no interest, and 
whose motif he does not understand. 

As we have said, this is a book which is more valuable for 
its matter than for any exceptional qualities of style. At the 
same time, Lord Brooke writes with ease and simplicity, 
and he has one or two vivid and picturesque descriptions. 
As the work of a very young man it is a notable performance, 
for it shows a maturity of judgment and a clearness of per- 
ception which would do credit to any experienced soldier. 





WILLIAM RATHBONE.* 


Tue first William Rathbone of Liverpool came there from 
a Cheshire village about the beginning of the reign of 
George II. His first venture was a sawmill; he ended by 
being “a shipowner and perhaps a shipbuilder.” Liverpool 
was then a town of some thirteen or fourteen thousand 
inhabitants, the “third port of the trade of England,” it is 
true, but doing what would now seem but a trifling business: 
such as would hardly be missed from the volume of its 
transactions to-day. Shortly after William Rathbone’s 
coming he joined the Society of Friends. William II. was 
“a very typical Quaker merchant of the eighteenth century,” 
a shrewd person if we are to judge of him by his recorded 
aphorism that men “are saved by faith in the next world and 
by the want of it in this.’ The occasion was the confession 
of a friend that he had not seen his horse fed at the inn 
where he putup. He showed himself, however, a real ancestor 
of the Rathbone family as after times knew it, for 
he became in his later years a fervent Abolitionist. It 
was in 1787 that Wilberforce resolved to devote his life 
to the cause, and the Liverpool Abolition Society, of which 
William Rathbone and his son were original members, was 
founded in 1788. This son, William III., largely developed 
the family characteristics. He was a great man of business, 
the first to introduce American cotton into Liverpool, and an 
ardent politician. In religious matters he found the borders 
of his community too narrow. Miss Rathbone quotes a letter 
in which he discusses Paley’s Evidences with considerable 
freedom, making among other comments one that is prac- 
tically Butler’s aphorism, “Probability is the guide of life,” in 
another form. In middle life he was expelled from the Society 
of Friends, his offence being an apology for some Irish 
members of the body who had lapsed into what was regarded 
as heterodoxy,—nothing more, it would seem, than a belief 
that some of the Old Testament narratives are not according 
to Quaker principles, and that the marriage discipline of the 
Society was too rigorous. William III. died in 1809—the 
early Rathbones were not long-lived, their ages at death 
being fifty, sixty-three, and fifty-two—and his son, fourth of 
the name, showed his adherence to his father’s principles by 
marrying a daughter of an eminent Unitarian, Samuei Greg, of 
Quarry Bank. He too was expelled, but was readmitted on 
giving the assurance that, though he could not in courtesy 
say that he repented of having married his wife, he 
would not do it again. But the bond with the Society 





ee, 
was soon finally broken. He and his family formally joined 
the Unitarian body. He also was an interesting person; by 
we must hasten on to the proper subject of this article 
William Rathbone V. 

He was born in 1819, and was very early Put, 80 to 
speak, into harness. At sixteen he became junior appren. 
tice with a Liverpool merchant, something, that ig, very 
like an office boy, for he had to light fires, run errands, ang 
copy letters. After three years thus spent—not, we may 
guess, without disciplinary benefit—and a short service in hig 
father’s office, he had a year at Heidelberg University, Tuto 
this space of time he must have compressed at least two yearg 
of work, for he and his friend, Thomas Ashton, studied ang 
heard lectures from 6 a.m. till bedtime with no recreation 
except the walk to and from their lodgings, situated, happily, 
a mile from the town. Some Heidelberg letters are given, 
They are thoughtful productions for a lad of twenty. “It jg 
a singular thing,’ he writes in one of them, “that the 
Germans are not a free nation.” The phenomenon continues 
to surprise us. After Heidelberg came a trip into Italy, a 
year in the Barings’ house in London, and a visit to America, 
This last experience seems to have been specially instructive, 
The lapse of more than sixty years has not made the lessong 
stale. They are summed up thus:— 

“From the time of this, his earliest opportunity of studying 
Protection at close quarters, to the end of his life, he attributed 
to these fruits of the system the fact that the working-class of 
Free-Trade England have been, even in periods of industrial 
depression, comparatively free from the more dangerous manifesta. 
tions of discontent, and immune from the ideas of communism 
and anarchism to be found more or less in every protected 
country.” 

Here is a story which, mutato nomine, might well be repeated 
to-day :— 

“While passing through Philadelphia he had the good fortune 
to hear one of Daniel Webster’s great speeches advocating Pro. 
tection. It was very plausible, but was somewhat balked of its 
effect by an amusing instance of American journalistic ingenuity, 
‘An hour after its delivery all the newsboys were calling over 
Philadelphia, “ Daniel Webster’s great speech on Free Trade and 
Protection”; but the Protectionists were dismayed at reading a 
most powerful, eloquent speech on Free Trade, denouncing the 
evils of Protection. It was a speech delivered by Mr. Webster 
some years before, when he and Americans generally were in 
favour of Free Trade.’ ” 

Fifteen years of steady application to business followed his 
return to England. It was not an eventful time, but it was 
in every respect well spent. There is an instructive 
appreciation of him as a man of business by one who in 
later years was associated with him. From this we may 
make two extracts. “Never do anything yourself,” he was 
wont to say, “that you can get done for you at the rate of 
£500 a year.” “He disbelieved in the expediency of holding 
directorships while engaged in active business.” This latter 
is a hard saying now that the commercial world is made 
up so largely of limited liability companies. So much for 
making money. Now for his views about spending it. These 
we must give in his own words :— 

“Tmagine the case, he would say, of a young man of business, 
with a wife and family, and an income of £500 or £700 a year. He 
finds that every additional £10 which he can afford to spend 
adds very considerably to the enjoyment of his family and him- 
self. It enables them to take a better holiday, and to indulge in 
some real and healthy pleasures. But if he increases his 
expenditure by £500 or £600, still more by £1000 or £2000, 
the increase in their pleasures and advantages will not be in at 
all the same proportion. Part of it will almost certainly be 
spent in satisfying the expectations of Mrs. Grundy as to the 
style in which well-to-do people ought to live, part in costly 
forms of amusement, which, though pleasant, gave little or no 
more enjoyment than simpler forms. Assuming that the pro- 
duction of happiness is the object of expenditure, then, as an 
economist might say, he has reached the point at which every 
fresh dose applied to his particular family field yields a 
diminished return. This should be a sign to him to divert 
an increasing proportion of his means to cultivating the broad 
acres of the common weal. If we suppose that he has begun, as 
he fairly may, by laying aside ten per cent of his expenditure for 
objects unconnected with himself and his family, he should 
increase the percentage as his means increased, until it reaches, 
if he become very prosperous, say one-half of the total.” 

A man who laid down such principles for the conduct of life 
would soon find opportunities for putting them into practice. 
William Rathbone found his first opportunity of working for 
the public weal in the direction of district nursing and its 
collateral, workhouse nursing. There was a vast, an almost 





* William Rathbone: a Memoir. By Eleanor F, Rathbone. London: Mac- 
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incredible, amount of work to be done in both directions. 
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Perhaps the truth may be most readily suggested by the 
simple statement that in the Liverpool Parish Infirmary 
there was not a single trained nurse among twelve hundred 
patients. The needs of the patients were exceptionally heavy, 
for a Liverpool Infirmary would, from the circumstances of 
the town, show a great variety of the most serious ailments; 
while the able-bodied women, who did all such nursing as 
there was, “were,” to quote Miss Rathbone’s own words, “ of 
an exceptionally low and vicious type.” Put in these bits of 
“Jocal colour,” workhouse officials, themselves untrained, 
superintending these untrained women—“ wearing kid gloves 
in the wards to protect their hands ”—and a policeman 
patrolling the place to keep order,—and we get quite an 
Inferno picture. The story cannot be told here; but we must 
quote one of William Rathbone’s sayings. He was bent on 
securing the services of Miss Agnes Jones, a well-known 
name in the history of nursing. His first effort was sum- 
marily rebuffed. He was a Unitarian, and she would not 
serve with him. Then she gave up the idea of nursing, but 
returned to it again. The story goes on :— 

“The instinct to nurse was too strong, and at last in 1862 she 

made up her mind to enter St. Thomas’s Hospital as a 
Nightingale probationer. — She had had an interview with 
William Rathbone some time before. The idea that at St. 
Thomas’s she would have as associates women who at that time 
were not of the same social habits, nor as a body distinctively 
Evangelical, seemed to be very repugnant to her. ‘Do you 
think,’ asked her heretical friend simply, ‘that you will be as 
much among your inferiors as Christ was when He was with His 
disciples ?’” 
After less than three years’ work she died of typhus fever,— 
the name itself is now almost a survival. She had, however, 
laid the foundation of a great and lasting work. But it 
was William Rathbone who brought her to it. 

The next work that William Rathbone was called to 
do was the outcome of the American Civil War. He was a 
firm believer in the North, not only in the justice of its 
cause, but in its final triumph. Lancashire was suffering 
meanwhile, and he threw himself with all his heart into the 
work of helping. On the ‘Alabama’ question he had, of 
course, strong views; but Liverpool, which did not love the 
Yankee, and which remembered that a neighbour had built 
the ‘ Alabama,’ did not generally accept them. 

In 1869 William Rathbone, having previously helped to 
bring about the return of Mr. Gladstone, then newly rejected 
by Oxford, for South-East Lancashire, was himself returned 
as “minority member” for Liverpool. ‘ Minority members” 
are things of the past, perhaps to the general advantage; but 
here we have not the least of the things that may be put down 
to the credit of the arrangement. He sat for eleven years, 
then gave up the seat, for reasons which are fully explained 
in the Life, and stood for South-West Lancashire, with the 
result that he was left in a minority of twelve hundred. For 
nine months he was out of Parliament, and then was returned 
for Carnarvonshire, a seat which he held for fourteen years. 
For what he did in politics and in municipal and social life 
during his last thirty-three years our readers must go to 
the story so admirably told by his daughter. They will 
be interested in the whole, but perhaps the most charac- 
teristic chapter is that in which his “ Work for Education” 
is described. It was not only Liverpool but Wales which 
benefited by a support that was as generous as it was wise. 
The hospitality that Carnarvonshire offered him was amply 
repaid, but his native city was not allowed to suffer. It is 
good to find that though Liverpool could not accept the 
politician, it was unanimous in honouring the man. 





HOME LIFE IN FRANCE.* 
Even if one does not always agree with her, Miss Betham- 
Edwards’s books on France are invariably interesting and 
full of information. It is not unnatural that a writer 
whose sympathies are all with the Republican majority 
in France should have had little opportunity for studying 
family life in, roughly speaking, one-third of the nation, 
We put it at this because the Bill for separation of 
Church and State was passed by two-thirds of the 
Chamber. But that other third exists, if it has no 
political power; and Home Life in France, leaving out 
society and most of its ways, seems rather too sweeping a 
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title. Home life in a country chateau, or an old hétel of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, is exactly as affectionate, as complete, 
as in the house of the pastor, the schoolmaster, or the rich 
manufacturer. Home life, the reverence for parents, the 
conseil de famille, a certain exclusiveness and reticence as to 
family affairs, a very decided opinion that a man’s house is 
his castle,—all these are universal throughout France. They 
are in the very nature of the French, and a writer may safely 
generalise about them. But there are generalisations which 
it is easy to carry too far. For instance, it is not at all 
necessary for a Frenchwoman to give up all idea of marriage 
when she passes her twenty-fifth birthday. Marriages above 
that age are by no means uncommon: the present writer has 
known several instances of them. As to unmarried women, 
the following very positive assertion can be contradicted by 
experience :— 

“In a society hemmed round with ordinance and traditional 

etiquette, a young or even middle-aged woman of rank and 
position could not possibly set up housekeeping on her own 
account. She would be at once set down as eccentric, a kind of 
Bohemian, and be tabooed by society.” 
Now there always have been “old maids” in French society 
who had no vocation for the convent, and did not feel them- 
selves compelled by circumstances even to live in a convent 
pension. They have lived their life in the world like other 
people, sometimes in their own houses, sometimes in the 
houses of relations as beloved sisters or aunts. Even if they 
were thought a little eccentric, society has had far too much 
good sense and good feeling ever to “taboo” them. But 
within the last twenty years unmarried women of the most 
distinguished families have found it quite possible, if they 
chose, to live in Paris in their own flats, occupying themselves 
in good works, or in any other way, and always entirely 
welcome in the society to which they were born, without any 
reproach of eccentricity. The present writer can assure Miss 
Betham-Edwards, from personal knowledge, that such ladies 
are to be met with—if they choose to appear—elsewhere than 
“at charity bazaars and similar functions.” Also, the “ un- 
heard-of” sight of a French girl writing out a cheque in her 
own name is not uncommon, if the girl has received a legacy 
over which she alone has control. 

Another erroneous impression is conveyed in the chapter 
which deals with the relief of the poor. The Assistance Pub- 
lique does a great work under the Government, no doubt; but 
it is very largely supplemented by private and religious philan- 
thropy. “If a good Catholic, the unfortunate burden on his 
fellows finds harbourage in some orphanage of a religious 
house.” It would not be guessed from this, or from various 
remarks on private charities on the same page, that such 
charities are as a rule “ unsectarian” in their working. When 
a homeless old pauper is received, for instance, by the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, there is, we believe, no inquisition made 
into his religion. In such a society, again, as the Associa- 
tion Valentin Haiiy, which devotes itself, in the widest spirit, 
to the welfare of the blind, no religious test exists: all are 
helped, whatever their Communion. It is a pity to leave 
out this whole side of French life, and to confine one- 
self to the charitable works—excellent, no doubt—of the 
Republican Government only. 

The present writer has sometimes been asked, with reference 
to a subject now of considerable interest, how it is that the 
actual Government, by means of a majority in the Chamber, 
carries measures which strike English people as bordering on 
persecution, and which are certainly matters of either indiffer- 
ence or strong dislike to very many French people, the latter 
especially to women, whose influence in home politics is so 
great. French women, it is undeniable, are as a community 
religious; they are also an immense power in the life of the 
country. Why do their fathers, husbands, brothers, and sons 
go on meekly voting for measures which will upset all the 
religious side of that life ? 

Miss Betham-Edwards’s explanation is, we believe, perfectly 
true. At the same time, the truth is not an uplifting one, 
and can hardly seem so, even to the most convinced Republican. 
Some of the author's friends might be inclined to ery, Save 
us from such candour !— 

“How largely middle-class fortunes are bound up with the 
Government, the prevailing system of bureaucracy tells us. Here 
is an instance in point. The other day I received what is called 


a faire part, or printed notice of a friend’s death, giving, according 
to fashion, the name and occupation of her male relations. Of 
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the ten specified two only belonged to professions, one was in the 
Army, two were priests, the remaining five held Government 
appointments. Roughly speaking, I should say this is typical, 
that in most bourgeois families the proportion of Government 
officials would be as five to five. No wonder, then, that wives 
and mothers discreetly keep silent when elections come round. 
The great minister Sully used to say that tillage and pasturage 
were the fountains of French wealth. To a large section of 
society it is the Government that now usurps these functions, 
playing the part of a Providence. And, as I have shown else- 
where, bureaucracy, that is to say, an income moderate maybe 
but sure, suits French character.” 

And it must be remembered that this living by Government 
appointments goes much lower than the bourgeoisie. The 
men you see working on the roads are paid by Government. 
From them, through the peasants with their hard-scraped 
wealth, to whom the Republic means peace, to Messieurs les 
Députés, “ professional politicians,” with their first-class 
tickets and their income of £360 a year, it pays to stand by 
the Government of the day. Such is the explanation. The 
Republic is not likely to fall, for it stands on a broad base. 
A people’s pocket is a more substantial foundation than a 
“ people’s will.” But with such a system, even putting religion 
aside, if the advantages are material, the dangers, one would 
think, must be spiritual. 

Among Miss Betham-Edwards’s remarks on French life 
there are many both striking and true; the whole book, 
indeed, is well worth reading, in spite of such limitations and 
prejudices as we have attempted to point out. There are, as 
she says, no such delightful travelling companions as French 
people: always practical, always g’ »1-humoured, and easily 
amused, At this moment of natiouw friendliness, every one 
who knows anything of the subject will be ready to acknow- 
ledge that “English writers on French people and French 
affairs have mostly been blind leaders of the blind, intensifying 
rather than eradicating insular prejudice.” 

The French are not in any way sentimental. They are, asa 
nation and as individuals, extremely critical, logical, and 
fastidious. In intellectual matters they are purely scientific. 
But the words with which Miss Betham-Edwards ends one of 
her chapters are literally true, and all who actually know the 
French will thank her for them. After speaking of the reality 
of their delicate politeness, she says that they 
“possess a genius for friendship. Serviceable, sincere, perennial, 
French friendship reminds me of that beautiful element recently 
discovered by two native scientists. Proof against time, vicissitude, 
and extraneous influences, what French friendship has once been 
it remains through life, like radium, immutable among mutable 
things, shining with undiminished ray till the end.” 

A few regrettable misprints—* Paul Loti,” for instance— 
seem to show that the proofs of the book have not been 
corrected with sufficient care. There are also here and there 
signs of hurry and awkwardness in the style. All this could 
easily be put right in another edition, which the book, if only 
for the valuable amount of detail it contains, certainly ought 


to reach. 





NOVELS. 
HUGH RENDAL.* 
Att books of school-life must be largely based on the actual 
experiences of the writer, but, granting this premiss, there is 
scope for great diversity of treatment, according as the writer 
inclines to the realistic or the romantic method, according as 
he endeavours to reconstruct the boy’s point of view or adopts 
that of manhood. Again, he may frankly disclose the par- 
ticular school which he means to depict, as in the case of 
Tom Brown's School Days and Mr. Vachell’s The Hill; or 
disguise the locale under an alias; or attempt to give a general 
or composite picture of school-life, inf which the element of 
direct portraiture is minimised. Mr. Portman, in his very 
lively, wholesome, and interesting story, entirely eschews a 
sentimental tone; his method is frankly realistic; and while 
coining a fictitious name for the school he describes, he identi- 
fies it almost at the very outset by the nomenclature of the 
dormitories. Of his general loyalty to his school there can 
be no doubt, but we cannot congratulate him on his dis- 
cretion. No clue is given to fix the date of the story, but the 
general impression conveyed is certainly that the picture is 
one of contemporary public-school life; and inasmuch as the 
narrative is extremely circumstantial, while the characters, 





ta, 
especially those of the masters, suggest direct portraiture 
from real originals, the story, which in its earlier chapters 
gives a somewhat lurid picture of incompetence, indiscipline, 
and gross bullying, constitutes a grave indictment of persong 
presumably still living, and can hardly fail to inflict serious, 
pain on the representatives of a régime so uncompromisingly 
attacked. Mr. Reece, the head-master up to p, 160, ig 
described not only as a cold and unsympathetic personage 
but as a snob of the worst type,—see p. 129, where he is 
represented as rejoicing when high social influences are 
brought to bear on the Governors to prevent the expulsion 
of a worthless boy because he happened to be a Peer, and 
his retention at the school was important at a time when the 
numbers were beginning to go down. 

Mr. Reece’s methods are further illustrated by an incident 
which we quote in full, because, quite apart from the question 
whether the portrait is drawn from life or not, the passage ig 
thoroughly typical of Mr. Portman’s merits and limitations 
as a chronicler of school-life :— 


“ Confirmation is not in itself one of the things—like discipline 
responsibility, the game-spirit, and the various rubs and rivalries 
of their corporate life—which have much effect on boys at school, 
A few respond to it warmly and derive great benefit, even 
permanent benefit. The majority regard it as rather an irksome 
process, to be got through with as little fuss as possible. A 
religion which appeals so largely to the gentler side of human 
nature as Christianity cannot expect to have much effect on the 
‘young barbarian.’ Nevertheless, the preparation for the 
ceremony, if not the ceremony itself, has a real value. For 
it gives a head-master his great—usually his one—chance of 
exerting personal influence on the individual boy. And if he 
be wise and strong, he will make a great deal of this chance. He 
is not, like the tutor, so near to the boy’s daily life, so much the 
scrutator of their petty faults that he fails to secure their respect 
when speaking of deeper matters. He is not in the delicate 
position of the father; who, if he has any strong religious con- 
victions, would as soon face a firing-party as speak of them to his 
son. He is far more competent for the task than the mother; 
who, as a rule, has plenty of convictions, and is only too ready to 
speak of them ; but too often does more harm than good, because 
she does not know where to stop, and cannot understand that 
after a certain age the masculine view of religion differs very 
largely from the feminine. His opportunity is unique; and 
parents who decline to let him use it, by having their sons 
confirmed at home, cannot be credited with much wisdom. 
Unhappily there was no such head-master available in this 
case. Mr. Reece did his best. He addressed all the candi- 
dates collectively once a week, and individually two or three 
times. But he was too cold, too distant and conventional to win 
much attention, and his endeavours were apt to produce results 
as comic as they were futile and regrettable. Thus, one of his 
first inquiries to a candidate coming for a private talk was, 
‘What is your besetting sin?’ The candidate, as a rule, had not 
the dimmest idea; and, being suddenly confronted with the 
question for the first time, found himself quite unable even to 
hazard a guess, Mr. Reece insisted on his making researches, 
and sent him away for a fortnight to make them. But by the 
end of the fortnight the unfortunate youth had as a rule failed 
to find any light, and was driven to seek advice from his fellows. 
Them he generally found to be in no less a difficulty; and 
as none felt able to solve it for himself, they agreed to 
‘pool’ any conclusion at which they might severally arrive. 
This term, for instance, the nine members of one dormitory 
who were about to be confirmed produced in combination an 
answer that completely bafiied the catechist. As each was called 
upon to face the question and give the result of his inquiries, each 
replied, with drooping eyes and a voice full of remorse, ‘ Getting 
out on to the roof at night, sir, and smoking cigarettes.’ What 
was to be done? Mr. Reece could not violate the sanctity of 
the confessional by punishing the culprits. He could not for 
the same reason inform their tutors. He could not confiscate 
the cigarettes; for these, according to the smokers’ perfectly true 
story, had all been burnt. And yet he could not overlook the 
offence. He took the only course possible—told the head prefect 
of the dormitory that he suspected some such freak, and ordered 
an investigation of the window bars. But here again he found 
himself checkmated. For the head prefect indignantly denied 
the possibility of the story. And the carpenter, sent to try the 
bars, reported that they were immovably secure. No human 
being could force more than one arm between them, much less 
his shoulders or body. ‘So we were nine goals to a try that 
journey,’ remarked one of the candidates, And it was tragically 
true. Mr. Gurney gained more attention than his chief from the 
boys. For he did all he could to avoid saying anything that 
could be branded as ‘pi-jaw.’ With as little mention of religion 
as possible, he spoke as friend to friend rather than master to boy 
of general principles of conduct, with special reference to the 
pitfalls awaiting the adolescent male. And because he was a man 
and a gentleman, and a very sound cricketer; because he said, 
‘Do the right thing because it is the right thing,’ he was listened 
to more than most of his colleagues, and had no little success. So 
far, then, as Larne was concerned, Hugh was left very much to 
himself, and to the solemn impressions which such a preparation 
will naturally have on those of tender age. No course, as if 





* Hugh Rendal, By Lionel Portman. London: Alston Rivers. [6s.] 





happened, could have been better for him; for he was one of 
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those boys—more numerous than parents are apt to think—who 


most of their lives without being 
ee neh, = pent the riotous exuberance of his age 
had not shown any tendency to go astray. 
This may not be a very distinguished or elevated way of 
treating a serious problem, but the crudity of the author’s 
conclusions is redeemed by a certain practical common 
sense. Mr. Portman professes no great belief in the power 
of schoolmasters to influence their charges profoundly. 
He quotes with approval a phrase of Bowen's that the best 
they can do is to arrange that Virtue shall have a chance. 
But his illustrations show that this “arrangement,” when 
contrived by a strong and judicious man, may achieve 
remarkable results. Mr. Portman is no wholesale depreciator 
of schoolmasters, and his portraits of the hero’s tutor, 
Mr. Gurney, and of the new head-master are as sympathetic 
as those of Messrs. Reece and Wardron and Allardyce 
are uncomplimentary, while the highest praise of all is 
lavished on the wife of one of the assistant-masters. For 
the rest, we may observe that the main drawback of the story, 
on which we have already commented, is all the more to 
be regretted in that the book as a whole is a faithful and 
honest attempt to trace the career of an average “human boy,” 
who, after many stumbles and lapses, fights his way to a 
position in which he wins the respect of masters and boys 
alike. Though a less vivid and entertaining reconstruction 
of the boy’s point of view than is to be found in Godfrey 
Marten, it has the advantage of not being exclusively con- 
cerned with the boy out of schooi hours. An attempt, good 
as far as it goes, is made to delineate the relations of boys 
and masters in school-time as well. 





The Image in the Sand. By E. F. Benson. (William 
Heinemann. 6s.)—This is a story of the blackest of Black Arts 
in the most modern setting. Miss Jervis and her father, travelling 
in Egypt, fall in with an adventurer called Henderson, who has 
secured a mysterious amulet which has power to call up the 
spirit of a dead Egyptian. He breaks the amulet at a ruined 
temple in the presence of the father; the daughter comes 
suddenly upon the scene, and, being without the magic circle, 
falls in some mysterious way under the power of the released 
spirit, Set-nekht, and indirectly of Henderson, its master. The 
scene then changes to England, where the heroine is about to 
marry a most desirable young man, when Henderson returns 


from his travels and falls in love with her. He uses his power to | 
| the remark on one page, where we are told that Raphael painted 


compel her to come to him when he calls, and so hypnotises her 
that, against her desire and judgment, she obeys him. At last, 
to clinch his domination, he bids Set-nekht bring her to him. 
There is a tremendous struggle between the lady and her lover, 
who, as the only remedy, drugs her into unconsciousness, and her 
peril is removed by the murder of Henderson at the hands of Abdul, 
her faithful Arab servant. With Henderson, for some unexplained 
reason, departs the uneasy spirit of Set-nekht. It will be seen 
that in this work Mr. Benson has entered the province of Mr. 
Hichens. But his quick, vivacious talent is not well adapted for 
a tale of intangible mystery, which wants an atmosphere beyond 
Mr. Benson’s powers. The English scenes are well done, and the 
latter part of the drama is worked out with much skill; but 
when we should be thrilled we are only puzzled. The Egyptian 
chapters do not provide a sufficient background of horror, and 
the raising of the spirit and all the rest of the machinery belong 
to the stock incidents of this type of fiction. To succeed in that 
most difficult of enterprises, the weaving of mystery into our 
prosaic modern life, a writer must either devise some very 
original and subtle motif, or he must have an exceptional gift 
of emotional and suggestive description. The second part of 
the story would be convincing and powerful were the reader 
properly impressed by the first. But if he is not disquieted by 
the preliminary horror, he is apt to be indifferent to Mr. Benson’s 
skilful climax. 

A Tragedy in Commonplace. By M. Urquhart. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—This is a minute and carefully written study of a woman 
whose intentions and wishes are good, but who allows her pride 
and ill-temper to lead her into doing as much harm as if she had 
been thoroughly vicious. As Sophia O’Neill is the wife of a 
country clergyman, the theatre of her life is her own house, and 
her victims are her children, especially her only daughter. The 
story of a long struggle between a narrow and obstinate mother 
and her equally self-willed but much cleverer daughter cannot 
be very pleasant reading, for domestic tragedies which arise 
from the clash of characters are painful from their very futility, 


Mrs., or Miss, Urquhart (there is strong internal evidence that 
the author is a woman) dissects her personages remorselessly and 
with considerable ability. The story is what “ Elizabeth” would 
call “sehr modern,” for it leaves the problem of the book only 
half solved, as the reader feels no assurance that Joan, Sophia’s 
daughter, will, though her mother is dead, ever recover from the 
disasters of her early upbringing. To tell the truth, Joan, owing 
to the cruelty with which she is treated, is a most unpleasant 
young person, and there seems little hope that her easy-going 
father will ever be able to give her sufficient guidance to enable 
her to become a useful and agreeable human being. The gloomy 
theme of the book is well thought out, and the writing is good, 
but people who read novels in order to be amused will do well to 
avoid A Tragedy in Commonplace. 

The New Minister. By Orme Agnus. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 
6s.)—The story published by “Orme Agnus” under the name of 
The New Minister is by no means equal as an artistic achievement 
to “Sarah Tuldon” or “The Root.” Although there is one 
excellent piece of character-drawing in the book, the novel 
is scrappy and disconnected, and in fact more suggestive 
of the modern type of story which is published in complete 
sections in a monthly magazine than of a well-balanced work of 
fiction. After the first introduction of the new minister to his 
“circuit,” each chapter in the book contains a separate spiritual 
adventure on the part of the. hero, an adventure in which 
he is almost uniformly successful in saving a soul. For a 
book of this kind to be credible the author must each time 
convince the reader of the persuasive nature of the methods 
employed by the minister, and this “Orme Agnus” does not 
succeed in doing. The figure of Hosea Fream, the delightful old 
oil-dealer, is extremely attractive, though on decidedly conven- 
tional lines. People who enjoy a series of well-written tracts 
may like the book, but it will not add to “Orme Agnus’s” artistic 
reputation. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ART-BOOKS. 

Messrs. A. and C. Black continue publishing books describing 
famous cities illustrated profusely with coloured reproductions of 
sketches. The best of these is Colonel Goff’s Florence (20s.), in 
which are a number of brilliant impressions of the city and its 
surroundings. It is not untrue to say that many beauties of the 
originals survive the process of reproduction. The letterpress is 
written by Mrs. Goff,and contains much disconnected information. 
It is not quite safe to assume that it is all accurate, judging by 





the Sistine Chapel! Mr. Herbert Marshall has illustrated London, 
and Mr. Menpes Venice, for the same series. Neither of these 
volumes is as successful as the one dealing with Florence. 

Indian Art. By Sir George Watt. (John Murray. 12s.)— 
This book is, in truth, the catalogue of the Delhi Exhibition of 
1902-3, although it was not published till after the close of 
the Exhibition. From this work we can gain some idea of the 
wonderful richness and variety of the arts and crafts of India. 
These, to judge by the illustrations, still flourish unspoilt by 
Western ideas. 

Primitive Art in Egypt. By Jean Capart. (Grevel and Co. 
16s.)—What used to be considered old in Egypt has now to give 
way to that which is much older. Now, at any rate, research 
seems continually to push back the date of civilisation in the 
Nile Valley. The present work, by the Keeper of the Egyptian 
Antiquities of the Brussels Museum, is largely founded on the 
labours of Professor Flinders Petrie, and is full of curious and 
interesting reading. There is an account given of the palettes 
which have been found, many with traces of paint still on them. 
Some are so much ornamented with engraved designs as to 
suggest that they may have been used ceremonially. These 
palettes are made of stone, and have no resemblance to those of 
the present day. 

The Greek Painter’s Art. By Irene Weir. (Ginn and Co., 
Boston, U.S.A. 12s. 6d.)—The subject is a tantalising one, and 
Miss Weir has to describe Greek painting from hearsay and 
Pompeii. This is not satisfactory, for what words give the 
smallest impression of a picture? Nor does the argument help 
us that because Greek statues were so much better than Roman, 
we can measure the difference between the painting of the 
two nations. Fragments have been found in Greece, and those 
who have seen them before they changed colour say they were 
beautiful. But the fact remains that we really do not know 








what Greek painting was like, and Miss Weir’s quotations from 
Pausanias and descriptions of Zeuxis are of no avail. When it 
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comes to vase painting the case is different, for here we have 
large remains, and the magnificent tomb of Alexander shows 
colour applied to sculpture. Although we have to recognise how 
little we know, we are able to find an account of that little in the 
present volume, together with descriptions of Roman painting. 

Japanese Wood Engravings. By W.Anderson. (Seeley and Co. 
3s. 6d.)—The lover of Japanese art will find not only a detailed 
account of the different periods of wood engraving, but also a 
large number of reproductions of typical examples. Mr. Anderson 
tells us that it was from China the Japanese got this art, and 
that it was in practice there as early as the sixth century of our 
era. The methods then practised were identical with those of 
the present day. Though other countries have so largely 
employed wood engraving, Japan can claim to have arrived at 
the highest pitch of perfection in colour prints. No other 
country has even approached her in this most elaborate form of 
wood engraving. 

Women in the Fine Arts. By Clara Erskine Clement. (Houghton, 
Mifflin, and Co. 12s.)—Here we have a dictionary of women 
artists, past and present. The number of entries is considerable, 
but we look in vain for the name of Lady Waterford. 








SIR HENRY BESSEMER. 

Sir Henry Bessemer: an Autobiography. (Office of Engineering. 
16s. net.)—Sir Henry Bessemer died seven years ago, leaving this 
autobiography incomplete,—it ends, curiously enough, with an 
account of what we may call his “anti-sea-sickness steamship ” 
experiment. The story is highly technical in character, and, we 
take it, not a little controversial. We shall not attempt to deal 
with it in detail, but shall content ourselves with a general 
recommendation to our readers. It is, indeed, a narrative of 
ingenuity and fertility of resource applied to the affairs of life 
such as it would scarcely be possible to parallel elsewhere. It is 
a happy thing that Sir Henry Bessemer employed some of the 
well-earned leisure of his later years—* some,” we say, because 
much was spent on other activities—in putting together this 
history of his life-work. Nor must we forget to acknowledge 
the benefit that there was in his son a person fully com- 
pétent to complete what had been left unfinished. The 
invention which made Bessemer a name known all over the 
civilised world was, of course, the steel which bears this title. 
It is not too much to say that it was a discovery which 
rendered possible much of the progress which human life has 
made on the side of mechanical appliance. It gave to the world 
a material less costly and more easily applicable to certain 
necessary purposes than it had before. And the rewards of 
genius were not wanting. The process was described in a paper 
read at the British Association in 1855, and published in the 
Times. A fortnight afterwards Mr. H. A. Bruce (afterwards 
Lord Aberdare), with Mr. G. Clark, trustees for the Dowlais 
Iron Works, called on Mr. Bessemer, and agreed to pay £10,000 
down for the right to make, as long as the patent lasted, twenty 
thousand tons annually at one farthing per ton; in a day or 
two more Mr. Smith Dixon, of the Govan Iron Works, Glasgow, 
made a similar bargain; and smaller licenses for ten thousand 
and four thousand tons were granted to a company in Derbyshire 
and a Welsh firm. Not the least interesting thing in the volume 
is the list of patents granted in the period 1838-83. They are 
one hundred and sixteen in number. Most of them refer to iron, 
ordnance, glass, and sugar; but bronze powder, varnishes and 
paints, waterproof fabrics, railway brakes, anchors, firebricks, 
asphalt-pavement reflectors, are among the subjects,—and, of 
course, steamships. Truly, oddtv dvips dewdrepov. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 








In the series of “ Westminster Lectures,” edited by the Rev. 
Francis Aveling, D.D. (Sands and Co., 6d. net), we have two 
tractates which will be found useful by those who have to deal 
with the questions discussed in them. These are The Freedom of 
the Will, by the Rev. A. B. Sharpe, M.A.; and Modern Freethought, 
by the Rev. J. Gerard, S.J. Father Gerard is at considerable pains 
to show that though a “Catholic” is bound to believe in God, in 
the great Christian doctrines, and in the supernatural generally, 
he is not thereby debarred from the use of reason; and Mr. 
Sharpe supplies an instance when he says that while the Council 
of Trent decreed that “the freedom of the will is of faith,” 
we are free to maintain this thesis by arguments that may 
seem to us most suitable and cogent. The subjects are too large 
for the brief notice that we can give, and we must be content 








with commending the two “Lectures” to the attention Zam 
readers. 


Modern Masters of Pulpit Discourse. By William Cleaver 
Wilkinson. (Funk and Wagnalls Company. 6s.)—Mr. Wilkin. 
son gives sketches of eighteen well-known preachers, Five of 
these are English, Dr. M‘Laren, happily still with us, and J. H, 
Newman, Spurgeon, Liddon, and Morley Punshon, this last 
being a name which will scarcely appeal to the present generation; 
two are French, Bersier and Pére Félix; the rest are American, 
and of these three only, Henry Ward Beecher, Talmage, ang 
Phillips Brooks, had a great reputation on this side of the 
Atlantic. We cannot review Mr. Wilkinson’s reviews, especially 
as it so happens that in no single instance can the writer of thig 
notice compare his own impressions with those of the eritic, [ft 
must suffice to say that the essays are all eminently readable, 
and have the appearance of carefully formed judgments. We 
could wish that the sketch of Henry Ward Beecher had been 
omitted. We do not say that it is unjust. There is certainly 
something in this summing up of Mr. Beecher’s preaching :— 

“He told men to be good and noble—according to their own 

higher feelings. Above all things else, do as you please—still, 
please to be noble. Nothing is ‘obligatory,’ but goodness is a 
great privilege. Love and you need not obey. A delightful 
gospel, and Mr. Beecher preached it delightfully. It is not 
indeed the Gospel of Christ; but it pleased men, for it taught 
men to please themselves.” 
But there is too much about the preacher’s personality. It may 
well be doubted, if he was what Mr. Wilkinson seems to suggest, 
whether he is fit company for those with whom he is hero 
associated. Mr. Wilkinson has some sharp things to say about 
the second American name on his list, Mr. de Witt Talmage, 
whom, indeed, he convicts of gross blunders, as, e.g., the con- 
jecture that “Junius” may have been Bishop Butler! Still, he 
manifestly regards him as a “ Master.” 


Prince Bulbul in Search of a Religion. (C.W. Daniel. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—The Persian Prince who comes over to test the value and 
consistency of Christianity is a latter-day “Citizen of the 
World.” It is easy to point out the defects of any social or 
religious system, and the Persian is as inquisitive and as 
successful as those who have come on the same errand before 
him. The Roman, the Anglican, the Calvinist fall easy victims 
to his destructive criticism. It would be quite idle to attempt 
an answer. The “hard sayings” of Christ have been made the 
subject of controversies without end, which have left the dis- 
putants exactly where they began. Yet human action has been 
influenced by them, and influenced for good. The lifting up of 
man from one moral plane to another is a very slow business; 
still, it goes on, and the setting forth of ideals which we 
know to be beyond our reach somehow helps us. We have 
to row hard against the stream, and it cheers us to see the 
“distant gates of Eden gleam.” Possibly such a book as this may 
have the salutary effect of a tonic. But we should have thought 
better of the author if he had avoided the banal satire of such 
names as Soundport, Pawkie, Mundane, &c. 


The Life of John Ancrum Winslow. By John M. Ellicott. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—This is the second edition of 
a book first published in 1901. Captain Winslow commanded the 
‘Kearsarge’ in the duel with the ‘ Alabama,’ the famous Con- 
federate cruiser. The story of the pursuit which ended in this 
engagement is of perennial interest, and we are now able, thanks 
to the rapprochement which has taken place between the two 
countries, to regard it calmly. No one can reasonably find fault 
with the indignation with which the United States Government 
regarded the public and private action of England in this affair 
On the other hand, no one can be surprised at the trend of 
British sympathies. “Twisting the British Lion’s tail ” had been 
a not infrequent amusement of American statesmen—often, it is 
true, Southern statesmen—and this was not forgotten. One of 
tho incidents of the duel was the action of the ‘Deerhound, 
a British yacht which witnessed the conflict. At the request of 
Captain Winslow, its crew picked up some forty of the survivors 
of the ‘ Alabama,’ and sailed away with them. The owner 
candidly confessed that he did this to save them from captivity. 
It was irregular, but it was what most people would have done. 
The owner of the ‘ Deerhound’ argued that his yacht was British 
territory. Such a contention might lead to inconvenient con- 
clusions. The vessel of a neutral might interpose itself between 
two combatants and stop the fight. It is clear, however, that 
Captain Semmes ought to have surrendered himself and his 
companions. One of his officers, sent to ask for help, did actually 
break his parole, and it may fairly be argued that the others did 
the same. 
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Letter-Book @., Temp. Edward III. Edited by Reginald BR. 
Sharpe, D.C.L. (J. E. Francis.)—This is one of the ‘series 
of “Letter-Books” preserved in the archives of the City of 
London. It covers the period A.D. 1352-1374. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that it is full of matter of much social and 
political interest. The long war with France and the question 
of labour may be said to dominate the whole, though, of course, 
there are numberless details about commercial matters of all 
kinds. In 1356 the battle of Poitiers was won. The victory 
makes characteristic appearances in the Letter-book. The Black 
Prince sent an account to the Mayor and Aldermen,—it is not 
given here as being accessible elsewhere. On Christmas Eve we 
have the record of a ransom paid by a Burgundy Knight, taken 
prisoner in the battle, to Simon de Worsted, mercer, acting for 
Sir William Betesby, the captor,—a silver cup and lid, a gold 
ring, and three hundred Florentine gold florins. It was a good 
stroke of business for Sir William, the coin alone being about 
£3,000 of our money. In 1364 King John of France seems to 
have been in great straits for money, and the City made 
a collection for him. Dr. Sharpe calls it “a small sum of 
money,” but the amount was £452 16s.,—nearly as much as had 
been raised eight years before by a levy of “two-thirds of a 
fifteenth ” on the whole City. It is noticeable that in this levy 
the Wards which paid most were Chepe and Cordewanerstile, both 
assessed at £48 10s. 8d. (This gives a total assessment of £1,092, 
the assessment of the whole of the City being £10,576.) To this 
donation to the King the chief contributors among the Companies 
were: Fishmongers, Mercers, and Drapers, £40; Vintners, 
£33 6s. 8d.; Grocers, £26 6s. 8d.; Goldsmiths and Tailors, £20. The 
attempts to regulate wages and prices are very curious. Masons 
were to have between Easter and Michaelmas 6d. the day, and 
between Michaelmas and Easter 5d. The Saturday half-holiday 
was in force, for it is provided that “if they work by the week,” 
they are to have a whole day’s pay. Any one who paid more was 
fined 40s.; any one who received more was imprisoned forty days. 
“Vernaye” wine was not to cost more than 2s.; Malmsey and 
other kinds, 16d. ; and Gascony, 8d. ; a gallon of the best ale, 2d. ; 
and making a fowl or rabbit pasty, 1d. 


Parisians Out of Doors. By F. Berkeley Smith. (Funk and 
Wagnalls Company. 6s.)—Mr. Berkeley Smith has written about 
Paris before, ana written in a very picturesque fashion. 
Paris Amuses Itself” will probably occur to many of our readers.) 
He is from the other side of the Atlantic, and we are reminded 
more than once of the saying that “good Americans when they 
die go to Paris.” It is true that everything in the Gay City does 
not please him, the cochers perhaps least of all, while he finds 
that ‘the spirit of highway robbery underlies nearly every small 
business in Paris.” But it is not of out-of-doors Paris only that 
he writes. He describes the goings on at Trouville, at Sunday 
seaside resorts in Normandy, at Nice, and at Monte Carlo. He 
has to confess that his dear friends are a little too much given to 
gambling. However, baccarat and roulette are, after all, less 
objectionable than corners, say, in cotton, where whole districts 
suffer in order that this or that capitalist may be enriched or 
ruined. This is a very pleasant and readable book. Some of the 
illustrations are good, but the photographs are not invariably 
successes, 


Small Culture. Edited by W. J. Malden. (E. Marlborough 
and Co.)—This is the title given te two series of articles, pub- 
lished in separate volumes (1s. each), in which such subjects as 
“simple cow-keeping,” pigs, poultry, gardens, and orchards are 
dealt with. Each is treated by an expert, and the editor adds 
notes, We cannot pretend to criticise these papers, and must be 
content with saying that they seem to set forth in a clear and 
practical way some very useful methods of procedure. Possibly 
there is now and then a tendency to idealise. The owner of an 
orchard, for instance, is exceptionally fortunate if its returns 
mount up to “from £40 to £100 per acre.” (Gross returns, of 
course, are meant.) Any one who will look into a newspaper 
circulating in a fruit county for sales of standing crops will see 
a@ much lower average of prices realised. Advice, theoretically 
excellent, is given to the fruit-grower to grade his fruit for 
market. Practically, as far as Covent Garden is concerned, it is 
useless. Such, at least, has been the experience of the writer of 
this notice and his neighbours. On the other hand, the reader 
cannot lay to heart too much the counsel to rid his orchard of 


unprofitable sorts. Even good-flavoured small apples are almost | 





unsaleable. Buyers will have size and, if possible, colour. 
We may mention at the same time Carnations, Picotees, and Wild 
and Garden Pinks, Written by Several Authorities and Edited by 
E. T. Cook (G. Newnes, 3s. 6d.). The method is the same; 
experts write each on his own speciality, and a perfectly competent 
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editor brings their contributions, so to speak, into line. The 
contrast between the useful and the ornamental seems sufficiently 
sharp, but it should be remembered that flowers also may be 
grown for sale. Anyhow, whether pleasure or profit be the 
object, there could not be a more complete handbook than this. 


The Complete Kano Jiu-Jitsu. By H. Irving Hancock and 
Katsukuma Higashi. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 18s. net.)—One of 
the authors of this volume has written more than once on what 
may be briefly described as a system of Japanese athletics, and 
the other “ professes ” the subject in New York. 


We have received the second volume of Auction Prices of 
Books, Edited by Luther S. Livingston (Elliot Stock. In 4 vols., 
£8 8s. the set.)—The first was noticed in the Spectator of 
June 24th. We may remind our readers that this is a record 
of all the notable sales in the English and American “ Book 
Prices Current” from the commencement of these series up to 
1904, together with selections from earlier sale catalogues. The 
present volume includes from Dickens (Charles) to La Peyrere. 
—Another volume in continuation is the second of The History 
of Cumberland, Edited by James Wilson, M.A., in the series of 
the “ Victoria History of the Counties of England” (A. Constable 
and Co., £1 11s. 6d.) 


In the “Temple Series of English Texts” (J. M. Dent and Co.) 
we have The Talisman, by Sir Walter Scott (1s. 6d.) Mr. G. L. 
Turnbull, M.A., furnishes a Biographical Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary. Considering that “no one reads Scott now,” his 
name appears pretty frequently on these lists. 








[*,* Erratum.—A correspondent reminds us that the first 
Classical Tripos List at Cambridge came out in 1824 (not 1823, 
as given in last week’s Spectator). The Chancellor’s medals were 


| given in Macaulay’s time, but candidates had to qualify by 


being at least Senior Optimes in the Mathematical Tripos.] 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——@—— 
Baker (W. M.) and Bourne (A. A.), A Key to Elementary Algebra, 
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FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,000,000 
NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS . More than £12,500,000 
PROVIDENT amongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. 


The Profits are divided every five years solely 
NS7 ITUTION Eudowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 

FOR MUTUAL sa 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 








No. 48 Graczcuurcy Srreet, Lonpoy, E.C. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 








By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 





(Bell) poo 10/0 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lr, 


ESTABLISHED 18%, 
Head Office; BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, £0, 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—11 Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., Chairman, 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen, Sir Arthur E 

Right Hon. Lord Battersea, C.S.1, itis, G.C.V.0,, 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. James fletcher, Esq, 

Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. John Hampton Hale, Esq, 


Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 
a en i a 

omas Henry Burronghes 
Francis William Buxton, Pg 
John Cator, E; 


Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 

Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 

Hon, Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Iga. a “ sg Smith, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Lord Stalbridge, 

Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. om Bop. hore Anderson Stebbing, 

a Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., | Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties, 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. _—— 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANGE, 








Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 
Prospectus. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Wirtu1am Street, E.C. WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW Squarz, EDINBURGH, 





UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved ee Se 


Educational Institutions. Thesuperior , The 16th Division of Profits will 
vitality of the classes to which the take placeasat April 30th, 1905. 


Society’s business is restricted has _— 
25 PALL MALL, S.W. 


ASSURANCES may nay be effected in this 


largely increased the protits divisible 
among the Assured, 


ALMER, KENT.—Healthiest position on S.E. Coast. 

APARTMENTS, with or without board, from 10s. 6d.aday. Strictly 
private, only one family or members of the same party received. 
commended by the Nobility and Gentry.—Apply “K.,” 1 Cambridge Terrace, 
Walmer, Kent. 


EW FOREST.—For Winter Season or longer, WELL- 
FURNISHED COTTAGE in Forest, one mile from Brockevhurst 
Station, TO LE'l’, with attendance and use of pony cart. £2 2s. weekly. 
Three bedrooms, one small, besides servants’; two large sitting-rooms. Good 
garden.—Apply, Miss GURNEY, The Weirs, Brockenhurst. 


ELLINGTON STREET, a few doors from the Strand, 

For DISPOSAL, the LONG LEASE of capital BUSINESS 
PREMISES, containing basement, ground and 3 upper floors. Immediate 
possession. —For particulars, apply ‘to Messrs. DANIEL WATNEY and SONS, 
88 Poultry, E.C. ; or to Messrs, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO., 29 Fleet 


Street, E.C. 

ry\O PUBLISHERS, SOLICITORS, and _ Others.— 
12 and 13 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.C.—TO BE LET, at 

very moderate rental, Front Suite of splendid BUSINESS OFFICES, con- 

taining 5 large rooms, ‘offices, &c.—Full particulars on application to Messrs. 

BIDDLE, THORNE, WELSFORD, and SIDGWICK, 22 Aldermanbury, E.C. 























XFORD M.A., MB., RECEIVES in family DELICATE 

or BACKWARD CHILD requiring bracing air and supervision. 

Cowfortable home on Esplanade of quiet Sussex Watering-place, Mechanics 

for youth requiring mental rest. References to Parents and London Physicians, 
—Box 84, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








REPARATION for MINING ENGINEERING or Life 
in South Africaa—A GENTLEMAN who has had over 20 years’ experi- 
ence in South Africa and has a perfect knowledge of Mining in all its details 
RECEIVES a few Resident PUPILS. The situation is one of the most 
healthy in England, being midway between Tunbridge Wells and Eastbourne, 
500 ft. above sea level. 13 acres of grounds. Good stabling. Posts in South 
Africa guaranteed to those Students who work and show good results. a 
is every opportunity of acquiring a thorough knowledge of French and Dra 
ing.—Apply, “ H. B.,” c/o J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Btreet, E.C. 





UNSHINE IN THE SLUMS.—Rev. J. W. ATKINSON, 
Claremont, Cawley Road, London, E. (36 years Latimer Church), 
URGENTLY asks for HELP to give DAY IN COUNTRY to some of the 
THOUSANDS of POOR and often ailing EAST LONDON SLUM CHILDREN. 
Their ONLY chance of one happy HOLIDAY. COST, including Rail and 
substantial Meal, under ONE SHILLING per head. Every Gift promptly 





acknowledged, Balance-Sheet by Chartered Accountants to every donor. 
Lord St. Mare and the Chinese Ambassador cordially thanked, 
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HIRE. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
he West Riding Education Committee will require, in September, the 


EE 
L OF THE WEST RIDING 
qo 7 YORKS 





a of SISTANT MASTER to teach principally Mathematics; salary 


Al) per AERISTANT MISTRESS to teach principally Mathematics and 
Physical Exercises; salary £120 per annum. ; 
‘Applications for these posts must be made on forms to be obtained from 
the Hducation Department (Secondary), County Hall, Wakefield, where they 
ust be returned not later than Saturday, 2nd September, 1905. Copies of not 
ae than three recent testimonials must be sent with the application. 
os will be a disqualification. 


Can’ eve 
Nawane & DISTRIOT PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRE 








AND PREPARATORY CLASSES. 


LADY PRINCIPAL, to teach and direct. . Engagement as 
ae Ist. Number of Girls under 100. Salary, £130 per annum. 
—Appiy immediately to 0. H. NEWBALD, Esq., Martindale, Newark. 





TUICTION.—REQUIRED, the exclusive use of STORIES 
for serial purposes.—Apply by letter for particulars to Box 78, The 
Bpectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


————————————————— e . 
WELL-EDUCATED YOUNG LADY wishing for 
Teaching Experience is REQUIRED in a High-class School near town. 

Mutual terms.—Mrs. L., The Hall, Beckenham. 


ARTNERSHIP IN A LARGE HIGH SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS in Western Suburb. Preference given to a Lady with a connec- 

tion, A qualified and experienced B.A, Also one who would take an active 
in the teaching.—Address, ‘‘ V. A..” Willings, 162 Piccadilly, W. 


N OXFORD M.A. (First Class and Two University 
Prizes), with Capital, WISHES to MEET with a young, experienced 
SCHOOLMASTER wit. Capital, to join him in first-class Preparatory School 
work on modern lines.—Ad@ress by letter, “C. B. C.,” Messrs. Slatter and 
Bose, Oxford. 
OARD and EDUCATION WANTED with CLERGY- 
MAN or Retired SCHOOLMASTER willing to Undertake the Comple- 
tion of Education of Lad of Seventeen, whose educational progress has been 
hindered by residence abroad.—Apply, Box 81, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
B N K, 


TT RICK 
MERCHISTON, EDINBURGH. 
incipals—Mrs. MUIRHEAD and Miss BIRD, M.A. (Hon. Hist.), C.T.C. 
(Successors to Miss Pellatt). 
PRIVATE BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Bracing sitaation. Large grounds and playing-field. 
HIGH SCHOOL AND HOME LIFE COMBINED. 
Preparation for Oxford Local University Entrance Exams, 
All Games, Swimming, Riding, &c. 
PROSPECTUS on APPLICATION. 


OODARD SCHOOL 
8S. ANNE’S, ABBOTTS BROMLEY. 

Public Church of England School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Recognised 
by Board of Education, Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country; pure 
bracing air; drill and games mistress ; extensive playing-fields, Preparation 
for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music 
under the direction of Mr. ISIDORE COHN and Mrs. HUTCHINSON. Resi- 
dent Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher Oooking and Needlework. 
Children received from seven years of age; younger girls under ee care of 
trained Nurse. Head-Mistress—Miss MARCIA RICE, 8S. Hugh’s Hail, 
Oxford, Final Honours School (Class I.) 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully — staff of Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
nearthe Downs. Tennis and croquet lawns and cricket field. Large gymnasium. 
Great care taken of delicate girls, and entire charge of pupils from abroad, 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE, SAFFRON WALDEN.— 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL and KINDERGARTEN (recognised by the Board of 
Education).—Principals: The Misses COWELL. A few Vacancies for Boarders. 
Excellent testimonials and recommended by the Bishop of Barking, the Vicar of 
Saffron Walden, and others.—NEXT TERM will COMMENCE SEPT. 13th. 


PHYSICIAN’S WIDOW and DAUGHTER, living 
in their own house, RECEIVE, with the sanction of the Governors, a 
limited number of PUPILS to ATTEND the HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
BEDFORD. Resident German Governess. House fees, 66 guineas a year. 
Children under 13, 60 guineas.—Address, H., ‘‘Cantuar,” Hurst Grove, Bedford. 


To be forwarded. 
HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
5 BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss ESTHER CASE, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge, Classical Tripos. 
Second Mistress, Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc. London. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] y 

good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 

Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’. Certificate (Registered). 
Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


HITGIFT HOUSE.—DAY & BOARDING SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. Preparatory for children under ten (recognised by the 

Board of Education). Inclusive terms, £40 to £45. Special advantages for 

Musi¢.—Principals, the Misses INGRAMS, 77 and 79 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 
TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 13th. 


YNDALE, WINCHMORE HILL, MIDDLESEX.— 

. Miss BRIDGES RECEIVES limited number of GIRLS of good position 

in her high-class School (recognised). House stands in beautiful grounds, 

with hockey and cricket field. Excellent resident staff and visiting Professors. 

iT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. ; : 

Pe yh Deepteine, apply to the SECKETAKY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
S UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
beautiful 

M. E. 


















































School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; 
Scenery; summer and winter health resort, Head-Mistress, i 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B, 





HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional training for Secondary 
Teachers, The Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher's Diploma of the 
University of London, 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall, Particulars as to qualifications 
for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A., Cherwell Hall, Oxford. 








SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fzx £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers, 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers, 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fem £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other 
professional men. The Head-Mistress, Miss H. WALSH, will be pleased to 
send Prospectus to all inquirers. 


S': ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the ae ot Cae MANCHESTER, and 


Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 
Darmnres of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers, Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HBAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


miyuU DOR H L SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, §S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, 

First-rate Modern Education. London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Languages, 

LECTURERS—Profs, H. G. Szever, F.B.S. (Science); H. E. Matpen, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. (History); M. Huevenset (French Literature); Dr. Srerrat 
(German Literature); C. Jerram, M.A, (‘Current Events”), &c. 

MUSIC—Gustave Garcia. B.C.M.; Gustavge Prapeav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Grorae MaGratu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Paut Storvine (Violin), &&. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Kei. Also large Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gywnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
nurse a8 Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4acres, Large 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicyeling. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD, Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed for in J = next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopens on Sept. 22nd. 














a . 
MI\HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No eg examinations under the age of 16, 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of S. David's; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


S!: MARY’S ThaGR 686PADDIN 





COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 


Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1, TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


\T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
kK MIDDLESEX (10} miles from London).—Country. Bracing Air. 
Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A. Owens College; iss SHORE, His- 
torical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss B. SHORE, Medieval and Modern 
Languages Tripos, Girton College. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
‘Yeachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
rs the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 


A RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls, Excellent premises, Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
dvantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL. 
‘fr HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development, 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 


NANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFLELD, RIPON. Chureh 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 
\IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
tuorough education tor Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident 
trained nurse. Illustrated Prospectus on application, 


J ADY BEAUMONT strongly recommends a HOME for 
PAYING GUESTS, Children or Ladies, wishing to learn Poultry 
surming. Entire charge of children with parents abroad. Pretty house and 
































garden ; modern conveuiences.—Apply Lady BEAUMONT, Swannington House, 
Leicester; or Miss ALLSOPP, Hiil Farm Bungalow, near Botley, Hants, 
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MONI O A’S, 
e TADWORTH, SURREY. 





HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 


Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 





Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director gay a, Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
su 6 with qualified teachers. 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Siek Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References eS to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HE ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
near HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE.—For the Training of Women 
Teachers in Ling’s Swedish System of Educational and Medical Gymnastics. 
Also Hockey, Cricket, Net Ball, Lacrosse, Swimming, and Dancing. This is 
the most complete course of physical training offered for women, combining, 
as it does, country life with the advantages of proximity to a large city, attend- 
anceat University for Physiology and Hygiene Lectures and Practical Anatomy ; 
excellent teaching practice, matches, &c. The College stands in its own very 
beautiful grounds, 16 acres in extent. Special attention is given to aesthetic 
gymuastics and relaxing movements. The training is adequate in all its 
branches, and is adapted to women’s physique, so avoiding both mental and 
physical strain. Women of good birth and education are ensured an attractive 
vocation. The College has been established eight years. Non-Professional 
Students received for shorter periods.—Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—F ull particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G, SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
‘eachers’ Examination; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospeetuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 




















OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles. 
Since 1897: 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
‘ Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &c. (Special ams Class) ; 17 London Matric., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances B.N.C., Osborne (Junior School), 
200 bo . Estate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem. and Phys. Labors. ; 
. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct. 
Junior Scheol with separate buildings and grounds, 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE’S WOOD.— 
Opens September, 1905, as a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil; 
9 acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss AMY 
KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of Teaching (St. George’s 
Training Oollege, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German (Berlin) ; and 
Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), Certificated 
Student of Girton College.—Prospectus and all information from Miss NEILD, 
The Vista, Leominster; or Miss AMY KEMP, Elmfield, Manchester, and 
Linthwaite, Windermere. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS OFFERS a FULL COURSE of PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING to those who desire to become Teachers in Secondary Schools 
or Kindergartens.—For all particulars as to qualifications for entrance, terms, 
scholarships, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, at the College, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, London, N.W. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E. M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ERK HAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
ELECTION to HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on DECEMBER 13th. 
Foundationerships which reduce school charges by 20 per cent. awarded on 


nomination of Head-Master. 
Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20ru. 























—s 


THE VICTORIA 


NIVERSITY OF M 
SESSION mse ANOHESTER: 


The SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October 4th 
The following Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the 


Registrar : 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, 
FACULTY OF LAW. 
FACULTY OF MUSIC. 


FACULTY OF THEOLOGY, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING, 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT, 
PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


AT ww 
— MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDIOAL 
A SCHOOL OF LONDON UNIVERSITY, 


The WINTER SESSION, 1905-1906, will COMMENCE on MONDAY. 

Oto tcteance Scholarships (value £100 and £00) will be ° 
wo Entrance Scholarships us an co! 

September 25th, 2oth, 27th. mani ib oe mpeted for on 
ne Entrance Scholarship (value . open udents of th 

of Oxford and Cambridge, will be competed for on September 5th seeration 

Notice in writing to be sent to the Dean on or before September 15th, 

There are annually Nineteen Resident Hospital Appointments open to 
Students without extra fee. 

Composition Fee for general Students for whole Medical Curriculum, 135 
guineas ; for London University Students, 145 guineas; for Dental Students, 
“Sans f f U: ty Students who h 

Special terms in favour of University Students who have com 
medical studies, and of University of London Students who bave pet 
Pre esti tial Coll aj the Hospital, and acco 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospi and provides 
for thirty Students. _— . mmodation 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from 

J. MURRAY, M.B., F.B.C.S., Dean, 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

WINTER SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER 2nd. 

Arrangements having been made for instruction in the Prelimi and 
Intermediate Subjects (Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiology) to be 
undertaken by the University of London, the ENTIRE LABORATORIES 
and TEACHING at this HOSPITAL and SCHOOL are now DEVOTED to 
INSTRUCTION in the SUBJECTS for the FINAL EXAMINATIONS 
(Medicine, Surgery, Pathology, &.) Unequalled facilities are therefore avail. 
able for clinical instruction and research.—Further information from 

F. JAFFREY, F.R.C.S., Dean of the School, 


S* THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, Albert Embankment, §.B, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 603 beds, 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number) of the value of 
more than £500 are offered for competition each year. 

Upwards of 60 Resident and other Appointments are open to Students, after 
qualification. 

A Students’ Club forms part of the medical school buildings, and the athletic 
ground, 9 acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 40 minutes 
from the Hospital. 

A Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Secre 
tary, Mr. G. Q. ROBERTS. J. H. FISHER, B.S. Lond., Dean, 


RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
Univ. Lond.—A Systematic Course of Instruction, including Practica] 
Work, is given at St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical School, Albert Embankment, 
Full particulars may be obtained from the DEAN. 
Attendance on this Course counts as part of the five years’ curriculum, 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Full Courses for Matriculated Students in Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, 
Medicine, and Theology at Composition Fees; or Students may attend the 
separate Classes. 

Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 8rd. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 

WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON, 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 9th. 

Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington Square. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Hospital is the largest in England; 927 beds are in constant use; in- 
patients last year, 13,536; out-patients, 206,386; accidents, 19,186; major 
operations, 2,830. 

Appointments.—Eighty qualified appointments are made annually ; more 
than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months, 

Scholarships and Prizes.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are given 
Pomee ec OO SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in 

eptember. 

NLARGEMENT OF THE HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 

ATHLETIC GROUND, RESIDENCE, &c. 

For Prospectus and full information, apply personally, or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


EWTON COLLEGE, DEVON.—Head-Master: Rev. R. 
WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A. Preparation for Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, and Universities. Good premises. Gymnasiu:zp, Swimming Bath, 
Racquet Courts. Several acres of playing-fields: resident Cricket professional, 
School Chapel. Preparatory side for smaller boys. Terms moderate.—For 
Prospectus, List of S &e., apply to HEAD-MASTER, or to F. WATTS, 
a Secretary, Newton Abbot. NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, 19a 
SEPTEMBER. 


5 Saad LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 






































Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
NEW BOYS ARRIVE SEPTEMBER 20th; OTHERS, 2lst. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 
T. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR CASTLE.—The 
CHOIR SCHOOL is a first-class Preparatory School for the Public 
Schools, for Sons of Gentlemen ee for admission to the Choir 
(age limit, 10 years) or the School should be addressed to G. S. FOWLEB, 
Esq., M.A., St. George’s School, Windsor Castle. 


HE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

















Mr. A, K. ELLAR, M.A. Oxon, RECEIVES PUPILS to prepare for 
Army and University Entrance Examinations, 
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GAN MINING AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Mincipal—THOMAS T, RANKIN, C.E., B.Sc., M.Inst.M.M., M.LM.E. 
Sanpwicu System OF Mrinine TRAINING. 
DAY MINING COURSES. 


MINATION MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th, at 9a.m. 
EN Ca eee ee Course extends over a period of three or four years. 
Complete Diplorm | Prizes of £10 10s, each awarded annually. 
didates for Colliery Managers’ Certificates of Competency holding the 
= Diploma will be exempt from two out of the five years’ practical experi- 
above Diplov'py the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 
ence wt eee Secretary has approved for the Fe! sar of the Coal Mines Regu- 
jon Act (1887) Amendment Act, 1903, the Diplomas of this College. _ 
a tus free, Calendar (price 6d., by post 9d.), giving full particulars, 
Forms of Ap; lication for Entrance Examination, ma: obtained on 
snd ation tothe PRINCIPAL, or _‘T. RATCLIFFE ELLIS, Hon. Sec. 


HE EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 
Incorporated by —n Charter, 5 George IV. ; ’ 
NEXT SESSION of the DINBURGH ACADEMY will begin on 
SDAY October 3rd, at 10.30 o’clock, when there will be an Examination 
pees U per and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new Boys. 
in bo ular work of the Session will begin on WEDNESDAi, October 4th, 
The tesu MH both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
ore 8 of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the 
CopiesRS’ BOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at the 
a or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply informa- 


fron. . 
ested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MiSPHERSON.C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. J 
f the Boarding-Honses, Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A.Oxoun., Scott 
gn Tnses Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, M.A.Oxon., Jeffrey House, 
Kinnear Road, Edinburgh, will be glad to see Parents by appointment. 
The RECTOR, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A.Oxon., will be glad to see 
Parents at the Academy on September 30th and October 2nd between 9.30 and 


12.30 o’clock. 
: on CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 














EGE for the Training of Teachers of HYGIENE and PHYSICAL 
rASeENG oil be OPENED on SEPTEMBER 26th next, under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. we F 

The course of etudy will extend over two years, and will include Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics on the Swedish 
system, Games, Swimming, Dancing, &c. . 

A Residence for Women Students will be o ened at the same time under the 
Superintendence of Miss E. ADAIR ROBERTS. | . 

Aspecially qualified Medical Man will devote his whole time to the work of 

College. 
Bory oe Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum. 

For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training 
College, Dunfermline, Scotland. 

SCHOOL, 


EIGHTON PA Bk 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The Schoel stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


yA DLN G 6 CH OOL. 


Founded by Henry VIT., 1485. Inspected by the Board of Education and 
by the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board ; approved by the 
Army Council as a School whose Schvol Certificate exempts Candidates from 
the Army Qualifying Examination; recognised by the College of Surgeons and 
by the College of Physicians as ‘‘a place of instruction in Chemistry and 
Physics.” a 

For Prospectus and List of University Scholarships and other distinctions 
won in recent years apply to the Head-Master, the Rev. W. CHAS, 
EPPSTEIN, D.D., F.R.A.S. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS ON SEPTEMBER 25th. 


| eee INSTITUTION, N. Be. 
Head-Master—CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A. 
NEW SESSION BEGINS on 4th SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
Civil Service and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, beautiful and 
healthy situation. 


Illustrated Prospectus and List of Boarding-Houses on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


OLVERLEY SCHOOL, KIDDERMINSTER. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED in SEPTEMBER, 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
‘WORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING’S SCHOOL. 


EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, NOVEMBER l4th and 15th, open to all boys 
under 15. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd. Very moderate fees. Head- 
Master: Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, 
(Belonging to the Society of Friends.) 

The AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15th. 
Mama roepoctns and Particulars of Scholarships apply to the HEAD- 





























YORK. 





W YyoomsBe ABBEY SCHOOL BUCKS. 


THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS 
ON SEPTEMBER 27TH. 


W HitGirt SCHOOL, CROYDON. 
Head-Master, 8.0. ANDREW, M.A. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM- 


BER 19th. There are Classical, Modern, and Science Sides, and seven Leaving 
Exhibitions.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 














ReraAt AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 

ForLand-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &«, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 

CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 


: The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 

Col. Sir R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE. G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PrincrpaL—The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ 
Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. ‘Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
Pa?tron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
PresipENT—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with —— Classes for all 
Navy and Army Examinations, Recent honours include Classical Scholarships, 
Oxford; Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britannia,’ and Osbo: 
to Naval Clerkships, &. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th. 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the 
SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 
THE INCORPORATED 
NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M. Ship ‘WORCESTER,’ 
Established 1862, 

Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G. 
Captain Superintendent—Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, R.N.B., F.B.S.E., 
F.R.G.S., Past Pres. Royal Meteorological Society. 

The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths 
intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and 
3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly qualified in that eapacity. 
At the same time an excellent system of general education is carried out. 
—— aa particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 72 Mark Lane, 
London, E.C. 


H™* ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP, 
" MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature, 


For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 
Lieut, H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., H.MLS. ‘ Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


iets COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 


CLASSICAL, MODERN, AND SCIENCE SIDES. 
Preparation for the Universities, the Army, Professions, or for Business, 
Scholarships and Exhibitions. Junior Department. 

Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. : 


NYVETON COURT SCHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
—Miss VERNON, assisted by Resident and Visiting Masters and 
Governesses, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for Public Schools (Entrance 
and Scholarships) & Royal Navy. Healthy situation near sea. Cricket, football, 
swimming, and cadet corps. Terms, refs., and list of successes on application. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


First-Grade Endowed School. Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 6th 

to 8th. Open to Boys joining NEXT TERM, September 22nd. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL, with large playgrounds, &., for boys from 8 to 13, 
Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 
e Preparatory for Publie Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 
Bay. 4} hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. TERM BEGINS SEPT. 22nd.—Apply HEAD-MASTER,. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 
and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 
pals: C. E. RICE, M.A, (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 


UNSTANTON-ON-SEA, NORFOLK.—The Glebe 


House Preparatory School for the Royal Navy and Public Schools, 
Splendid climate; 7 acres of ground ; premises include Senior and Junior Houses, 
Gymnasium, Workshop, and detached Sanatorium.—Head-Master, Mr. H. 
CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A.Oxon. Next Term begins Tuesday, Sept. 26th. 
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YEV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 
3 Vicarage, Petersfield, has VACANCY for THIRD PUPIL. Bracing 
country; large grounds; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Back- 
ward boys (17 to 19) preferred. French and German. University Entrance 
and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; etlicient supervision. 





QRIVATE 'TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individual care; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes, 





ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years), 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad, House in own grounds, 
gravel soil; very healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








AyPsom COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. 'T’. N. H. SMITH- 

|, PEARSE. Open Entrance Scholarships, July 4th. Scholarships and 

Exhibitions open to all boys under 14, whether already in the school or not, 

ne = v ctered in 1906. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst.—Apply 
ie '. 





SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
. WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWOBKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimmi 


es to 


ORTH WALES COAST.—Tan-y-Bryn, Llandudno.— 
Preparatory School; recognised by Board of Education. On hill-side, 
near Little Orme’s Head.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.). 


{LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. A. 8S. PAGET MOFFA'TT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 
above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Public Schools and Osborne College. Modern Languages 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milk from 








bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advan 


Bons of ilitary Officers aud Clergymen,—Apply HEAD- 


aval and 


TER, 


Home Farm, Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.—Prospectus on application, 
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5 atieeeataeaa aes SCHOOL, LONDON, _5S.E. 
Head-Master: E. PROVIS, M.A. (13th Wrangler). 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Carefully graded Curriculum in Three Divisions, with special view to Pre- 
paration for the Universities, Woolwich, and Sandhurst. There is a well- 
equip Science Laboratory and a Carpenter’s Shop; Cadet Corps attached 
to 2nd V.B. Royal West Kent Regiment ; large Cricket and Football Ground, 
Fives Court, and Armoury. Boarding House for the School: the Rev. A. W. 
SMYTH, Heath Hill House. Honours List contains names of 16 Fellows at 
Oxford and Cambridge, 126 University Scholarships, and 288 Class Honours, 
Old Boys have won at Cambridge—the Chancellor’s Medal, the Bell Scholarship 
(4 times), the Seatonian Prize (11 times), the Porson, the Crosse, the Carus 
and Burney, and the Winchester Reading Prizes; and at Oxford—the Hert- 
ford Scholarship, the Newdigate Prize, the Denver and Johnson Theological 
Prize, and the Whitworth Engineering Scholarship. 


AN. OC AS Tih: & Sc HOO L— 

High position within view of the sea. Classical and Modern Sides. 
French and German on direct method. Examined by Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board. Good cricket and football field, gymnasium, laboratory work- 
shop, swimming bath. Honours include First Class (8th place) in Mathematics 
at Cambridge.—Rev. HERBERT A. WATSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A few Head-Master’s NOMINA- 

TIONS (£25-£10) available for Next Term, beginning September 20th.— 

For particulars of SCHOLARSHIPS, HONOUR LIST, ENGINEERING 

DEPARTMENT, ARMY CLASSES, and JUNIOR HOUSE, apply BURSAR, 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


ene for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE'and ATTENTION, 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion. All games, private golf course, workshops, em, own farm, dairy, &c. 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physicians, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &c., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 

NTERNATIONAL GUILD. 

6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 
Recognised by the Registration Council of the Board of Education. 
The GUILD OFFERS a Complete Course of INSTRUCTION in the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, and HISTORY, arranged to meet the special 
needs of English-speaking Students. 
The WINTER TERM COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 























For full particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY BECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICKE, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 











——___ 
DUCA TION. , 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate info: relative : 

CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Cirle or TUTORS ‘England to the 

are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to - abroad, 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch : 

educational establishments. Advice, free of chen, is prt ve jeading 


i 


Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W, 


ee ee of SCHOOLS and TUTO 
English, za, pg ge — po esnips Prospectuses ay 
information gratis. er cent. saved on all 

ORELLANA and CO., 80 Eads Street, Lenton, Schools fees through 


a 
A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—Ty 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Ca NO 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and G mbtidge 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Bxa: Ucrdiang 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent ations 
Manager,B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, Wit 


PO ART COLOUR, GENERAL PRINTERS, AND 
OTHERS INTERESTED IN HIGH-CLASS PRINTING, 


FOR SALE as a going concern, an old-established PRINTIN 
in the Midlands, with a good reputation and connection for Toy NESS 
Work of every description. 1wh-clasg 
The Works are well equipped with modern and up-to-date Plant 
Machinery, including a very valuable collection of the best Lith on 
other d ord hand, and this aff oe 
There are good orders in hand, and this affords an uniqu 
ac mee - valuable = ee ae Te opportunity of 
‘or further particulars apply to T, O. WILLIAMS and PAYNE, 
Accountants, 20 Cannon Street, Birmingham; or JAMES SEicnn 
SONS, 50 Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. and 


b * ieaiasiaaiaiiataieas CRUELTY TO Oats. 


Persons leaving their HOMES VACANT, or in charge of caretakers 
earnestly desired to provide for the wants of their DOMESTIC CATs, j ead 
of consigning them to a lingering death in empty houses, or to inevitata 
starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets. Cats are received 
boarders at the Home for Lost and Starving Dogs, Battersea Park Road, § W 
—G, L. DERRIMAN, Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., No. 105 Jermyn Street. ° * 


mMmYPEWRITING WANTED, 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application, 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


CRUISES on 8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage 3,273). Luxurious Steam Yacht, 
Perfect Cuisine. 
£9 9s. NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISE 
leaving Hull August 26th to September 9th. 4 
£12 12s, LISBON, CADIZ (for Seville and Granada), GIBRALTAR, TAN. 
GIER, ALGIERS CRUISE, September 23rd. 
NO-NIGHT-TRAVELLING SWISS TOURS, 


Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





























Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken,—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


iia Professeurs Université, PRENDRAIENT 
ETRANGERES. Vie de famille. Prix modéré.—MONCEAUX, 
Prof. Auxerre, Yonne. 


EUVE DOCTEUR DESIRE PENSION NAIRES, jeunes 
filles ou jeunes garcons, pour apprendre langu® francaise, Intérieur 
confortable ; & une demi-heure de Paris. Références offertes et demandées, 
190 frs.. par mois.—Ecrire 4 Madame Vve. MAIREAU, 4 Brunoy, Seine-et-Oise, 
pres Paris, France. 


OUEN.—ENGLISHMAN RECOMMENDS a FRENCH 
FAMILY, Diplomée de I’Université. Terms, providing board and 

lodging, 120 to 140 francs per month.—Address, R. W. WRIGHT, Nethercliff, 

Hueclecote, Gloucester; or DUMAGNON, 16 Rue des Maillots, Sarrazin, 
uen, 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instrue- 

tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 

beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B, 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


ENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—Mrs. FAIDY, ex-Professor 

at Wellesley College (Mass., America), RECEIVES in her family a limited 
number of YOUNG LADIES wishing to pursue their studies in French, Music, 
and Art inGeneva, Highest references.—For Prospectus, address, 99-103 Route 
de Chéne, Geneva. 


RESDEN A. LINDENGASSE 9.—SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Friiwlein SCHMIDT, Diplomée of 

the Conservatoire of Leipzig, and formerly German Mistress in bigh-class 

English Schools, offers excellent Education, assisted by resident English and 

French Mistresses. Every facility for acquiring Languages, Music and Art. 

All comforts and conveniences of a modern home. The greatest attention 
paid to health.—Prospectus on application. 


























ERMANY—COLOGNE.—A few YOUNG LADIES 

who wish to study Languages, Music, and other subjects may find a 
comfortable Home in a German Family; rooms, overlooking the Rhine. 
English references given.—Fraulein RICHTER-SIRE, Ubierring 58, Kéln-am- 
Rhein. ‘ 


EST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 

J for Boys and Girls. Also Army, Navy, University and Civil Service 
Tutors. Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools and Tutors seat 
free of charge on receipt of statement of requirements. 

J.and J. PATON, EpucatronaL AGENTS, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Tel. : 5053 Central. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS (8th Edition), 1,084 pages, 
red cloth, post-free, 2s., contains abridged prospectuses, fees, &c., of over 
750 good Schools, alsoa Map of England and Articles on How to Enter the 
Army, Navy, Civil Service, Medical and Engineering Professions. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, blue cloth, 
post-free, Is. 4d. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Coutinent,—Ceutral Kegistry tor Teachers, 
25 Oraven Street, Charing Cross. 


myXNO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 

















ADEIRA AND PORTUGAL. 
A delightful HOLIDAY TOUR by the Booth Line Royal Mail Steam. 
ship ‘ JEROME,’ leaving Liverpool August 29th. 
£15 to £19 covers all expenses for 22 to 25 days, visiting Havre, Oporto, 
Lisbon, Madeira, &. First-class Travel, Comfortable Hotels, Through Book 
ingsfrom London. Subsequent fortnight and three weeks tours £10 to £19 
leave England every ten days. 
Apply the BOOTH S.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, 
W.C.; or 50 James Street, Liverpool. ’ i + 


N OPPORTUNITY. 
Special Trip from 
LIVERPOOL TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, 
TRIESTE, FIUME, 
by the magnificent twin-screw steamer ‘CARPATHIA,’ 19,564 tons, 
well known for her steadiness and comfort. 
From Liverpool Saturday, October 14th. 
Apply, THE CUNARD S.8. CO., Ltd. 8 Water Street, Liverpool. 
AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA 
FAST SERVICE, via Canada. Low fares from Europe; 
choice of any Atlantic steamer.—For particulars, apply 
e e * Canadian Pacific Ry., 62 to 65 Charing Cross, 8.W. (iacing 
Trafalgar Square); or 67 King William Street, E.C. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
f or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Shetiield Workhouse. Recommended 

by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield. 


OWN ERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver &c., &., who desire to dispose of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels, Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &c. £30 offered for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks's Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £5 for Keats's 
Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance, 1894; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won- 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. _ 
OOKS WANTED.—£1,000 offered for good Library, and 
25s. each offered for Churchill's Poetical Works, 3 vols., 1844; Chaucer, 
6 vols., 1852; Brewer's Henry VIIL., 2 vols., 1884; Chaffer’s Kramic Gallery, 
2 vols., 1872; Frazer’s Golden Bough, 8 vols., 1900; Zastrozzi, a Romance, 
1810; Borrow's Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1562; Bradley's Logic, 1883; Scenes Clerical 
Life, lst ed., 2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Hewlett’s 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Meredith's 
Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 1871; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869.—BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogu 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindingé 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 
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THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 

ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


Beautiful Private Grounds. Tennis Court. 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 
Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of “ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 


Sean 
COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


in which is now merged the 


HAND-IN-HAND 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
HEAD OFFICES, Nos. 24, 25, and 26 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital £2,500,000. Combined Funds exceed £1 1,000,000. 
This Company is now prepared to undertake, inter alia, any of the following 


offices :— 
Executors of Wills. 


‘ 





Trustee of Wills. Trustee of Settlements. 
Apply for Prospectus. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





From Williams & Norgate’s List 


JUST READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH FISHERIES: 


Their Administration and their Problems. 


A Short Account of the Origin and Growth of British Sea Fishery 
Authorities and Regulations. 


By JAMES JOHNSTONE, 
Fisheries Laboratory, the University of Liverpool. 


“To all publicists and students of economics this volume, admirably 
arranged and concisely written, will be most valuable.’—Pali Mali Gazette. 


NEW WORK BY PROF. HARNACK. 
COMPLETE IN 2 VOLS.—VOL. II. JUST READY. 10s. 6d. per vol. 


THE EXPANSION OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. 


By ADOLF HARNACK, 
Professor of Church History in the University of Berlin. 


Translated and Edited by JAMES MOFFATT, B.D., D.D. 


(St. Andrews). 


‘* When people who are wearicd of the disputes of theologians take up the 
volumes in which Professor Harnack throws the light of history on religious 
questions, they are usually surprised at the facility with which he rouses 
their interest and arrests their attention. He succeeds in putting life into 
the dry bones of dead controversies. The secret of his success 1s that he 
writes with impartiality and hope.”—Pail Mall Gazelte. 










INVESTED FUNDS....... £55,000,000. 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIE Ladies’ = 2/3 ,, | Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Gents’ 3/3 , | Gents’ 3/11 ,, 

“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Rozsinson & CLEAVER have a 


world-wide fame.”-—Queen. 
SAMPLES & PRICE . 
fispost Fae. HANDKERGHIEFS 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/6; 2} by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard, 
Pg Roller earers oe 
mples r yard, inen 
Price Lists DAMASK | Cloths, 4/9 
Post Free, per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Fina 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8jd. per yard. Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
LINEN. 


TABLE novce 


N.B—To Prevent Delay, all Lelter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“ SPECTATOR ” 














“To hold Six N umbers, price 2s, each, 
By post, 2s. 3d, 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYaBLE IN ADVANCE, 


Including pogtage to any 
part of the United King- 
dom ose oe ove 

Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &e, ite ae 


Yearly. Half- Quar- 


yearly. terly. 


£1 86...0143..072 


112 6...0163...082 


‘| T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. 


66 K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
liesidents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there 1s no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-cla-s Store will obtain from 
“kK” Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


Phenix Assurance Company, Limited, 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


THE 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass, U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.d.; MEssks. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A.,and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCou- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
Lisprary, 22£ Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tux 
Harotp A. WILSON Company, LTD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada ; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING DEPOT, Cuirv and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, 








“SPECTATOR.” 


upe Town, 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 





and W.C. Riasy, Adelaide. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 








JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE RAINBOW AND THE 
ROSE. 
A VOLUME OF VERSE. 
By E. NESBIT, 
Author of “Lays and Legends,” &. 
“ A genuine poet.” —Athenzum, 
“Except Miss Rossetti, who is hors concours, E. 


Nesbit is quite the best writer among English- 
women,”’—Manchester Guardian. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS 


WEYMOUTH. 
OCTOBEER 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 1905. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Working Men’s and Women’s 
Meetings. A copy of the ‘‘ Official Guide” is sent 
with each ticket, gratis, Three Tickets for Members 
of the same household, £1 Is, 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets to 
and from Weymouth for a Fare and Quarter, avail- 
able September 30th—October 9th. 

Priority of application governs the assignment of 
hospitality. 

Write, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the Honorary Secretaries, Finante 
Committee, Congress Otlice, Weymouth; or the 
Church House, Westminster, S.W.; S.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.; and Mr. 
John Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 §/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence im submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 








Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bois, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
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T. WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 





“Halliwell Sutcliffe’s great new 
moor-novel ‘ Red o’ the Feud’ is now 
ready. The stormy passions of the 
moor feud, the witchery of the rugged 
heath and wind-swept glens have 
never before been so convincingly 
described. This is the best book he 
has yet written.” 


RED O THE FEUD. 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 





VOL, I. READY TO-DAY. 
THE CATHEDRAL SERIES.—New Vol. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND 


WALES. By T. Francis Bumpus, Author of “Summer Holidays among 
the Glories of France.” With many Plates and Minor Decorations, and 
Specially Designed Heads and Tailpieces to each chapter, 2 vols. 8vo, 
Decorative Cover, cloth gilt, 6s. net each, 


ICONOCLASTS : 2 Book of Dramatists. Illumin- 


ating Critical Studies of Modern Revolutionary Playwrights. By Jamzs 
Husexer. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Henrik Ibsen, August Strindberg, Henry Becque, Gerhart Hauptmann, Paul 
Hervieu, The Quintessence of Shaw, Maxim Gorky’s Nachtasyl, Hermann 
Sudermann, Princess Mathilde’s Play, Duse and D’Annunzio, Villiers de l’Isle 
Adam, Maurice Maeterlinck. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF TORQUAY. 


With 22 Illustrations and a Map, Written and Illustrated by W. J. 
Roserts. 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. 
Also an Edition in paper wrappers at 3d. net, 


Why--* not 
ink-pot”? 














Every writing should be in ink—indelible. 


You can’t always have an ink-pot with you—even so, the 
ink wouldn’t always be clean. Besides, steel pens 
are only for those who don’t know the “Swan” Pen. 


A pencil won’t do—reading smudgy notes is bad for the 
eyes, they aren’t good evidence, and pencils spoil 
one’s natural handwriting. 


A poor fountain pen won’t do—it’s ‘cheap to buy and 
dear to use, because it won’t give satisfaction. 


Satisfaction is always worth what you pay for it. 


We guarantee satisfaction with a “Swan” Fountain 
Pen—it costs 10/6 to £20—according to your fancy, 
but you'll regard it as well spent, knowing you 
have the BEST. 


Write for Catalogue with pictures of “ Swans,” 


Mabie, To d d & Bar Head eg re: a 


9 

j Branches{ 3 Exchange St., Manchester. 
37 Ave. de l’Opéra, Paris, 
New York and Chicago. 


Why-- 
“Swan” Pen? 


SOLD BY STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS. 





BAGS MADE ON THE MOORS 
BAGS MADE ON THE MOorRs 
BAGS MADE ON THE MOorRs 


THIS WEER’S ISSUE OF 


“The County Gentleman 


AND 


Land and Water” 


Contains a FULL RETURN of the Bags made on the Grousg 
Moors of England, Scotland, and Wales, 


BESIDES THE ABOVE, 


“The County Gentleman & Land and Water" 


of to-day, contains the following Articles, amongst 
numerous others, of special interest to all Sportsmen and 
Lovers of Outdoor Life and Country Pursuits :— 

GUN-ROOM TOPICS, By “Nevis.” 

A COMPARISON OF THE PRESENT AND past 
GROUSE-SHOOTING SEASON, 

GUNS FOR GROUSE. 

FIELD TRIAL EXPERIMENTS. 

——— IN THE HARVEST FIELD. By 6. J, 

ORNISH. 

THE VISTAS OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE, 
The British Assuciation’s Message to the Farmer. By “ Hog 
CouNTIES.” 

THE CAMPANULAS, An Important Family of Bells, 

THE DOG OF THE ALPS. Some Noted St. Bernard's, Past 
and Present. 

THE BELVOIR YOUNG ENTRY. By “Wuiprsrzp,” 


FIRST OF THE SEASON’S CUBS. Lord Yarborough’s 
Early Start in the Coverts. 


STAG-HUNTING ON EXMOOR. Sport with the Devon 
and Somersets. 

INTERNATIONAL HOLIDAY FENCING. 

ENGLISH CHALK COUNTRY. 


MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS. By the Rey 
ARUNDELL WHATTON. : 


VETERINARY NOTES AND REPLIES. 

OUR CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION. 
Some more Special Photographs. 

Big Prizes for 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 
and ACROSTIC SOLVERS. 


Ask your Newsagent to send you To-day’s Issue of 
“The County Gentleman and 


Land and Water,’’ 


THE IDEAL ILLUSTRATED COUNTRY-HOUSE PAPER, 
Price 6d. Weekly. 


Or you can cut out the subjoined Order Form, and forward it direct 
to the PUBLISHER, 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C, 





ORDER FORM .. . 

Please send me the “ THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
and LAND AND WATER” for this week, for which 
I beg to enclose you 63d. in stamps. 








Sp. 19/8/05. 








Have you yet ordered 
THE BOOK OF THE 
CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION? 


Prices 1s. and 2s, 6d.; by post, 1s. 4d. and 3s, 
Order from The PUBLISHER, Zhe County Gentleman and Land 
and Water, 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
Or from any Newsagent, Bookseller, or Newsvendor. 
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eREENING’S POPULAR BOOKS. 


at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Railway Bookstalis. 





me ne ane 
ning . beg to announce the immediate publication 
Messrs. Gree’ . o the following Novels :— 


ELOVED OF THE GODS. Baroness Orozy. 68. 


THE B BURN. REGINALD TURNER. 6s. 
DOROTHY JGWN DEPTHS. FE uioTt O'DONNELL. 6s. 
THSAMOND'S MORALITY. GORDON WHADCOAT. 6s. 
. R. MULDOON. MICHAEL O'DONOVAN. 6s. 
MORTUNE’S WHEEL. GEORGE LONG. 68. 








A STRONG AND STRIKING STORY. 


A MARRIAGE IN BURMAH. 
By Mrs. M. CHAN TOON. Srconp EDITION. 6s. 


peaker :—“' Mrs. Chan Toon’s novel is both elever and sincere, and 
ue will pe feminine sympathy and feminine curiosity. ‘A Marriage 
eearmal * may be cordially recommended to the Speaker's readers.” 


“A MARRIAGE IN BURMAH. 


Gazette says :—‘* Endowed with absorbing qualities, and is full 
fe Pee ieee upon Tare roblems. The writer's delineation of the 
tonatural union is piercingly realistic, and leaves thoughts behind it. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL.” 
THE 


EMPEROR’S CANDLESTICKS. 
A Romance by the Baroness ORCZY. 


of the extremely successful story, ‘* The Scarlet Pimpernel.” 
una THIRD EDITION. Cloth, 96. 64. 
ily Telegraph says :—‘‘It is really a capits le, full of invention an 
—— Losping the reader in doubt and suspense to the very last page, It 
has a touch of genius about it for plot and contrivance.” 


A DOCTOR IN CORDUROY. 
By MAX BARING, Author of “The Canon’s Butterfly.” 6s. 


The Times says :—‘‘ There is plenty of good stuff in it—good characterisa- 
tion......and a certain charm in the telling, which keeps the reader interested.” 


A FAMOUS FRENCH NOVEL. 


MADAME BOVARY. 


By FLAUBERT. 


Done into English by HENRY BLANCHAMP. 
Vol. 5 of the Lorus Lisrary. Cloth, ls. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net. 


HERE IS THE LATEST LAUGHTER-MAKER. 
THREE FOR A PENNY Sivertisers. 


Beautifully Dlustrated, feap. 4to, 1s. net. 




















Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 
London : GREENING & CO., Ltd., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Rd. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED VOLUME ON THE “LITERARY. CHARACTERS 
OF THE LAKE COUNTRY. 
In crown Svo, tastefully printed and bound, price 6s. 
LITERARY CELEBRITIES 
OF THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
By FREDERICK SESSIONS. 


This work condenses the biographies and estimates the writings of the 
eminent men and women who have made our North-Western Counties so 
celebrated in Literary History, and, therefore, satisfies a want, often expressed 
by Visitors to the ‘* Playground of England,” and by many who are interested in 
knowing somewhat of the homes and environments of the “ Lake Poets,” as 
of other equally famous residents in these picturesque regions. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


LONDON. 











Pictures for Presents and Home 
Decoration. 
Framed Autotypes are always acceptable Gifts. Their artistic character 
renders them especially appropriate for decorative purposes in homes of 


taste, whilst their moderate cost brings them within the reach of most lovers 
of Art. 


Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations, For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
744 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

GRAPHOLOGY MADE EASY. A Manual 


of Instruction in Character Reading from Handwriting, with Illustrations. 
By BR. Dimspate Srocxer. With an Appendix by Ina Oxenrorp. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 6d. net. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 
GREAT BATSMEN: 


THEIR METHODS AT A GLANCE. 
BY 


G. W. BELDAM and C. B. FRY. 


Illustrated by over 600 Action-Photographs (at one-thousandth 
part of a second) and a Coloured Frontispiece of W. @. GRAOE. 
Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


*,* Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 


PROFESSOR DICEY’S NEW BOOK. 
LECTURES ON THE RELATION 
BETWEEN LAW & PUBLIC OPINION IN 
ENGLAND DURING THE 19th CENTURY. 


By A. V. Dicey, K.C., B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Author of ‘Introduce. 
tion to the Study of the Law of the Constitution.” 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


Times.—‘‘ A work of rare and permanent value.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ A book that turns chaos into daylight.” 


BY PROFESSOR BURY. 
THE LIFE OF ST. PATRICK, 


And his Place in History. 


By J. B. Bury, M.A., Hon.D.Litt., Hon.LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern 
History, Cambridge University. 8vo, 12s. net. 
Daily Teleqgraph.—“ Professor Bury has achieved success in an exceedingly 
difficult task. He has given form and distinctness to one of the most 
intangible figures in history.” 


, ys Z 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. The 
Astronomer-Poet of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by Epwarp 
FitzGeraLp. Reprints of the First (Ready), Second (Ready), Third 
and Fourth (Shortly) Editions. Demy 16mo, cloth, 6d. net each. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 
ESSAYS FROM “THE GUARDIAN.” By 


Watter Pater. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GEOLOGY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By F. H. Hatcu, Ph.D., M.Inst.C.E., President of the Geological Society 
of South Africa; and G. S. Corstorpuine, B.Sc., Ph.D., Consulting 
Geologist to the Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa. 8vo, 21s. net. 

Nature.— Supplies a long-felt want...... The geology of South Africa is here 
described in a thoroughly scientific manner, clearly and concisely worded...... 

The volume is profusely and admirably illustrated,” 

















MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum, 
WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART. | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


MENT (for exchange of books at the | 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


GUINEAS per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
FUREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates, 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, | 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Central 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Bec BOUGHT.—Any quantity for cash.—30s. each 

offered for Leslie & Taylor's Reynolds, 2 vols,, 1865; Gardiner’s History, 
2 vols., 1863; £4, Mélange of Humour, 1824; Sam’s Tour of Paris, 1822; £5, 
Boydell’s Thames, 1794, col. plates.—3,000 others wanted. Listfree. Everything 
supplied. State wants.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham, 


























Cheques (and Post-Office Orders Southampton Street, Strand) 





payable to “John Baker.” 
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READY ON AUGUST 24th. 
BY THE AUTHORS OF “THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR.” 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. 


By A. M. and C. N, WILLIAMSON, Authors of “The Princess Passes.” With 16 Illustrations, crown 8yo, 6s, 
Friend the Chauffeur” is a romance of the automobile. A young Englishman who has lost all at Monte Carlo except his courage and Dmeiesal 


Li 
undertakes to conduct parties of ladies for an excursion on the Continent of Europe. An interesting trio of American ladies accept 


his escort and that of hig 


friend, and the party of five start on a tour which leads from the Riviera to Montenegro, with many amusing and exciting incidents on the way, 


TWISTED EGLANTINE. 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. With 8 Illustrations by Frank CraIc. Crown 8vyo, 63, 





THIRD EDITION. 


THE COMPLETE GOLFER. By Harry Varopon. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
**Harry Vardon has produced a most instructive and entertaining book on 
the game of which he is such a brilliant exponent.”—Truth. 
“¥or the finesse of the game we know no book so lucid and so —, . 
—Outlook, 
“In this new book he explains how it is done in an exceptionally lucid, 
entertaining, and thorough manner. To the novice and to improving golfers 
of all degrees of skill he presents the full fruits of his experience.""—Scotsman, 


SECOND EDITION, 
HOME LIFE IN FRANCE. By Miss BetHam-Epwarps. 


With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
**It bears in every chapter evidence that its information is derived from per- 
sonal observation and inquiry. The book is well illustrated.”—Morning Post. 
“This charming book is as original as it is fascinating and instructive. The 
reader who knows it will know French ways as a Frenchman does. It is 
calculated to sweep away more nonsense than a score of arbitration treaties.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 
SECOND EDITION. 


WITH THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. By the 


Hon. Maurice Barinc. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“* The leisurely and scholarly charm of Mr. Baring is not a little remarkable 
when it is remembered that this is a book straight out of the heart of a fierce 
and most bloody war. Among books on the war this isa very uncommon one.” 

—Daily Chronicle, 

“Of sympathy, of knowledge of human nature, Mr. Baring has a full 
measure, which, in his case, is more valuable as an asset than familiarity with 
military text-books. Apart from the military aspect, the book is —” 

—Times, 


THE CITIES OF UMBRIA. By Epwarp Hutron. 
With many Illustrations, of which 20are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
This is the first volume, complete in itself, of a work dealing with all Italy. 
Mr. Hutton has divided his book into three parts, one of which deals with 
Umbria as Italia Mystica. The book is fully illustrated in colour and also 
with reproductions of famous pictures. It should be indispensable to all who 
travel in Italy and wish for a more detailed knowledge of her saints, painters, 
and cities than any guide-book offers. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. By W. M. Furnpers Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor 
of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illustrated, in 6 vols. crown 
8vo, 6s, each. Vol. I1I.—Dynasties XIX-XXX. 

This is the last volume of the series to be issued. 
“Tt is a most comprehensive work and the writer is a great and indefatigable 
worker.” —Daily Chronicle. 
“The fine flower of Egyptology is seen throughout this notable volume.” 
—Morning Leader, 


THE MOTOR YEAR BOOK FOR 1905. With many 


Tilustrations and Diagrams, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

This book contains a review of the developments in the Motor Industry and 
in Motoring of the past year. It hasa full account of the great shows, and 
every new invention is described. It contains a long chapter dealing with the 
mechanical and general developments of the industry, another chapter on the 
Tri-car, and a highly important chapter on the laws affecting Motoring by Mr. 
A. Moresby White, a well-known authority on the subject. The last portion 
of the book is given up to full descriptions, with many illustrations, of all the 
important types of motor in existence, and this will be found a very valuable 
section of the book. 


THE IMPERIAL DRUG TRADE. By Josuva Rown- 
TREE. Crown &vo, 5s. net. 

**The Imperial Drug Trade”’ contains a sketch of the Indo-Chinese opium 
traffic, an examination of the procedure and findings of the Royal Commission 
on Opium as they bear on the trade, and a review of the present position in the 
light of recent developments in the Kast. The importance of a true under- 
standing of the best Eastern thought is dwelt on, especially in view of the 
sudden rise of Japan and of its growing influence over China. 


CANTERBURY. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., FSA. Illus- 


trated, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Ancient Cities. 
SHREWSBURY. By '. Avpey, M.A., FSA. Illns- 
trated, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Ancient Cities, 


‘“* Learned, accurate, and readable.” —Academy. 
A Book called in Latin 
ENCHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, and in English 


the Manual of the Christian Knight, replenished with most wholesome 
precepts, made by the famous clerk Erasmus of Roterdame, to the which 
is added a new and marvellous profitable preface, 
From the edition printed by Wynken de Worde for John Byddell, 1533. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


HOPPNER. By H. P. K. Sxreroy. With many Illustra- 


tions, demy 16mo, 2s, 6d. net. [Little Books on Art, 


THE BUSIN&SS OF ADVERTISING. By CuAarENcE 


G. Moray, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Books on Business, 


“The work contains a mass of extremely useful information.” 
—Financial Times. 


“Tt is a most readable book, full of interesting information, admirably 
arranged.”—Scotsman. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING. By T. Cuaxron Fipter, 


M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Engineering, University College, Dundee, in 
the University of St, Andrews. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 
[Books on Business, 








NEW NOVELS 


THE FIRST EDITION IS EXHAUSTED. 
4 SECOND EDITION IS NEARLY BEADY 


VIVIEN. By W. B. Maxwett, Author of 


‘The Ragged Messenger.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 

** With this book Mr. Maxwell has achieved greatness.”—Morning Leader. 

‘**VIVIEN’ isa remarkable performance. It contains an immense number 
of characters, and all ure most carefully studied and individualised, It i 
immensely long, but so fresh, vigorous, and interesting that we read to the 
end without any sense of fatigue or boredom. Here, for once, we have a book 
which is written by a writer who brims over with what he has to say, and wh; 
not only writes but feels and sees.”— Westminster Gazette, ‘ 


THE FERRYMAN. By Hewen Marupps 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“The Ferryman” is Paul Vravanel, who ferries across the Styx all those 
broken-hearted and afilicted oues to whom life is a long-drawn-out agony, and 
who have prayed in vain of Charon to merge their sufferings in the profound 
peace, the blessedness of death. Of the difficulties that beset Paul in his 
fulfilment of ‘‘Tom Shippons trust,” and the administration of the vast 
fortune left in his hands for the voluntary removal of the physically unfit, the 
story treats. 

Incidentally, Death is presented, not as an affrighting spectre, but asa stro) 
beautiful man, who, full of pity, of tenderness, himself the viceroy of Christ 
inasmuch as, like his Master, who “ giveth his beloved sleep, ’ he too, after that 
long slumber, promises something better far than earth has yet afforded to man, 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


A JAY OF ITALY. By Bernarv Caprs, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Not only the best that Mr. Capes has done, but one of the finest romances 
we have read for many days.”—Spectator. 

‘A historical picture written with rare literary skill, wit and humour. 
dramatic power and imayinative insight.” —Birmingham Post. ‘ 

“The best book Mr. Capes has written, an imaginary portrait of the most 
exquisite kind. It has something of the great simplicity. Mr. Capes could 
find no better subject than the period and the people he has nobly realised 
and vigorously painted.”—Times. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


THE PARISH NURSE, By Mary E. Many, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A brisk and original novel: the author's lambent wit plays about it, never 
erring against good taste, in a charming fashion.”— World. 

“Mrs. Mann's is a talent nearly akin to that of Jane Austen. She has the 
same insight, the same ability for making us quickiy acquainted with people’s 
foibles and follies, the same skill in handling sets of ordinary rural folk, so ag 
to keep up our interest in them so long as she pleases, to exhibit them to us 
in their habit as they live.” —Mr. Frre, in the Evening News. 


THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. By Ricaanp 


Marsx. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This is a most unusual story....... Mr. Marsh shows a singular care and 
thoroughness, and no one can put a plot together more neatly than he. From 
start to finish, ‘The Marquis of Putney’ pullulates with excitement.” 

—Morning Leader, 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE LADY OF LYTE. By Gragam Horr, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


A TRAGEDY IN COMMONPLACE. By 


M. Urguuart, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A tragic story, steadily and artistically worked up from the beginning, 
We can but honour a writer who chooses so difficult a subject and treats it 
with so much skill, and at the sume time with so much sympathy and 
tenderness.’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“‘There is observation of life in it, there is humour, and there is a sense of 
pathos. It looks almost like a transcript from actual life."—Daily Mail. 

“Tt has a quiet distinction which is very refreshing, and the character. 
drawing shows unusual skill. Altogether it is a fine book, a really strong 


novel.” —Morning Leader. 

“The book 1s conspicuous by reason of its skill and power, and the literary 
style throughout possesses finish, terseness, and grace.”’— World. 

“A really clever and exceptionally interesting novel.”—Daily Telegraph. 


MRS. LYGON’S HUSBAND. By Aobes.ine 


SERGEANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A cleverly constructed novel.’’—Speaker. 
“ The story is quiet but absorbing, written with practised ease and ready 
effect, and shows the author at her very best.”"—Morning Leader. 
‘“« The novel is full of incident and will be read with satisfaction. A wonder 
fully convincing study of certain phases of human nature.”—Scotsman, 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


BEHIND THE THRONE. By Wi Le 


Qvuevx. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘A most exciting tale. There is no falling off in Mr. Le Queux’s vigour and 
vivacity ; his imagination is as various and his energy is as unflagging as if he 
had never written a book before.”—Morning Leader. 


THE VALLEY OF INHERITANCE. By 


V. Lanesrives and C. Haroup Bourne. Crown 8vo, 68. 
"A strong, tragic story.’’"—Bystander. . 
“Quite a remarkable book. It has imagination, humour, and decided 
originality.’’—Evening Standard, 
“The authors have two priceless gifts—a perfectly natural, yet distinguished 
and even brilliant style, and a penetrating, sombre, relentless insight.” 
—Morning Leader. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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